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At the Cincinnati May Festival, Josef Krips, the new conductor (right), 
and his wife, Mitzi, chat with J. Herman Thuman, manager of the festival, 
who is retiring after 46 years of activity 


Cincinnati Series Has New Leader 


By Mary LEIGHTON 


Cincinnati 
INCINNATIU'S fortieth biennial 
May Music Festival, of three 

A evening concerts and one mat- 
inee, held trom May 5 through May 
8 at Music Hall, was from every 
standpoint the most successful in re- 
cent years. It closed on Saturday 
night before a standee audience con- 
sidered the largest and most respon- 
sive in festival history. 

It was both a personal and_ pro- 
fessional triumph for the eminent 
Viennese conductor, Josef Krips, di- 
rector of the 1954 festival. No musi- 
cian has had so great a personal suc- 
cess here as this Austrian maestro, 
who though engaged as conductor of 
the Buffalo Philharmonic, came to us 
virtually unknown except from his 
recordings. In fact, so unanimous was 
the acclaim for him that he was in- 
vited to return as the director of the 
1956 May Festival, immediately after 
the board had gone into a huddle at 
the Queen City Club following the 
concluding concert. The conductor 
happily agreed, but stated that he 
would have to clear the matter through 
his American management before a 
contract could be signed. 


An Austrian Novelty 


The chief reason for Mr. Krips’s 
coming this year to direct the May 
Festival was his strong desire to give 
the United States premiere and _ the 
first performance in English of the 
Austrian composer Franz Schmidt's 
oratorio, The Book with Seven Seals, 
given its premiere by him in Vienna 
in 1938. Further to insure success of 
the premiere in this country, he 
brought with him the celebrated Eu- 
ropean dramatic tenor Julius Patzak, 
to make his American debut in the 
role of St. John the Evangelist, which 
he had ¢reated in the Vienna premiere. 

Other than the fortunate choice of 
such a top-ranking director, much of 
this vear’s success came from careful 
planning and months of diligent work 
on the part of participating groups 
the choruses under their individual di- 
rectors and Willis Beckett, official di- 
rector of the regular May Festival 
Chorus. Other contributing factors 
were the inspiration of, and the com- 
patibility with, the new conductor. 
This evoked unstinted co-operation 
from members of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony and the tireless efforts of an 
energetic women’s committee under 
the direction of Mrs. Roger Ferger. 
The Cincinnati Symphony’s own con- 
ductor, Thor Johnson, deserves credit 
also for his success in conducting the 


local premiere of Carl Orff’s Carmina 
Burana in Saturday night’s concert, 
which he ably shared with Mr. Krips. 

Other than the Schmidt and Orff 
compositions, excerpts from Richard 
Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos received 
a first local hearing. The new works 
made an attractive balance with music 
heard at previous festivals, Verdi's 
Four Sacred Pieces; Elgar’s The 
Dream of Gerontius; excerpts from 
Wagner’s The Flying Dutchman and 
Die Meistersinger; Beethoven’s Sev- 
enth Symphony and an aria from Fi- 
delio; and = Glinka’s Overture to 
Russlan and Ludmilla. 

Soloists appropriately chosen for 
their parts were Eileen Farrell and 
Lois Marshall, sopranos; Nell Rankin 
and Cecilia Ward, contraltos; Leslie 
Chabay, David Poleri, and Julius 
Patzak, tenors; Mack Harrell and 
Morley Meredith, baritones. Parvin 
Titus was the organist and John 
Quincy Bass, pianist. 

Other than the May Festival 
Chorus, choral responsibilities engaged 
the services of Christ Church and 
Westwood Presbyterian Choirs, Tri- 
State Masonic Chorus, Mt. Joseph 
Glee Club, Orpheus Club, choruses 
from the College and Conservatory 
of Music, and University of Cincin- 
nati Glee Club, all of whom—together 
with the Cincinnati Symphony—total 
between 900 and 1,000 participants. 

Although Friday night’s perform- 
ance of Schmidt’s The Book with 
Seven Seals was an occasion of great 
magnitude, and the Orff Carmina 
Burana was a striking novelty, it re- 
mained for Thursday  afternoon’s 
matinee to become the most mem- 


MUSIC FESTIVALS 


orable concert of the four. 

Eileen Farrell, as soloist in ex- 
cerpts from The Flying Dutchman 
and Ariadne auf Naxos, was sensa- 
tional in her singing. Heroic in vocal 
stature, her voice had opulence, an 
even scale and color variety that make 
Miss Farrell one of our leading art- 
ists today. To this she added rare 
musical intelligence and sincere feel- 
ing for the inner meaning of the 
music. 

Cecilia Ward, a former student at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu- 
sic who has made progress in her 
career, shared the solo parts with 
Miss Farrell admirably, showing fine 
musicianship and expert use of her 
beautiful, rich voice. The Girls’ Glee 
Club from Mt. St. Joseph College 
stole the choral honors of the festi- 
val by flexibility and control of nu- 
ance in their singing of the Wagner, 
exhibiting the expert training in en- 
semble and artistic concept they have 
received under their director, Vincent 
\. Orlando, Julius Patzak joined Miss 


Farrell in the Strauss excerpts. As a 
versatile, seasoned veteran of opera 
in Europe, Mr. Patzak sang with 
rare finesse, style and artistry. His 
Fidelio aria gave further evidence 
his superior gifts. 

I have not within memory heard 
the Cincinnati Symphony play as s 
perbly. Under Mr. Krips the Be 
thoven Seventh sounded like the ¢ 
pression of one of the greatest 
orchestras. There was rich tone, pr 
cision, shading, phrasing, and imyq 
sioned climaxes, and an authority 
interpretation that moved the audience 
to a spontaneous ovation seldom w 
nessed here. The Beethoven was « 
herent and lucid, detailed and b 
anced, with complete mastery over 
the inner forces of the music. Evy 
though the Schmidt was a _ tour 
force for the festival, Mr. Wrip-’s 
Beethoven demonstrated the wealt) 
his conductorial gifts more impre 
sively. 

Friday evening’s concert, including 


(Continued on page 26) 


Bethlehem’s 47th Bach Fete 


By Ropert SABIN 


Beth'ehem, Penna. 

HE 47th annual festival of 

the Bach Choir of Bethlehem 

opened on May 14 with a com- 

plete performance of Bach’s Passion 

According to St. Matthew. As in pre- 

vious years, a program of shorter 

works by Bach was given on May 13, 
as a sort of festival prelude. 

When lIfor Jones conducted the St. 
Matthew Passion at the festival of 
1949, it was plain that the spirit of 
that mighty work was close to the 
hearts of the choir, and that with 
more rehearsals, a better control of 
the orchestra, and more dramatic solo 
singing, the performance could have 
been a memorable experience. Pre- 
cisely the same circumstances recurred 





Soloists at the 1954 Bethlehem Bach Festival: seated, Janet Southwick, 
soprano, and Lilian Knowles, contralto; and standing, Kenneth Smith 
and Chester Watson, basses; John McCollum and Joseph Laderoute, tenors 


at the 1954 performance. We lhe 
the makings of a deeply moving int 
pretation, which suffered from te 
nical faults and lack of dramatic « 
phasis. The chorus and orchestra « 
not get together, rhythmically, for 
fully a page or two of the opening 
chorus, and throughout the work Mr 
Jones’s beat was more successful in 
guiding the choir than it was with the 
orchestra and soloists. Yet there was 
much to commend in this perfor 
ance. It was sincere, often powerful, 
and, above all, it drew the listeners 
into a close participation in the music, 
not merely through the singing of the 
chorales by the audience, but through 
the emotional directness of the choir 
The performance ran into dif 
ficulties, as so many do, because of 
the unwieldiness of the huge musical 
apparatus used in performing it. Bach 
never commanded the enormous chor- 
uses and large orchestras that per- 
form his works today, and con- 
sequently he did not have to take in- 
to account many of the difficulties 
that beset the modern conductor of 
them. It is still questionable whether 
the most satisfactory results can be 
obtained by so many performers, but 
in any case, no matter how many sing- 
ers and instrumentalists are used, the 
contrapuntal design of the music must 
be kept clear. Muddiness and obscur- 
ity in Bach are even more damaging 
to the meaning of the music than they 
are in most nineteenth-century works 
The tenor section of the Bach Choir 
had improved this year over last, and 
Mr. Jones was careful to have tl 
singers enunciate their words vet 
clearly, which helped in keeping their 
vocal line distinct from those of the 
much more numerous and_ forceful 
sopranos and contraltos. The basses, 
also, had obviously been given extra 
attention. It was plain that the fail- 
ings of the performance of the Pas 
(Continued on page 26) 
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IN FOUR CENTERS 


Throngs at Ann Arbor Concerts 


By HELEN MILLER CUTLER 


Ann Arbor 
IENBIENPHU and demagogy 
were relegated to the back pages 
in Ann Arbor when the Phila- 


delphia Orchestra arrived on April 
2% for the six concerts of the 6lst 
annual May Festival. The affluence 


und filling Hill Auditorium that 
memorable weekend acted as balm 
upon some 5,000 listeners. 

That the Philadelphia forces have 
lost none of their popularity in nine- 
teen vears as official festival orchestra 
was evidenced by the applause for 
Eugene Ormandy’s zealous account of 
Beethoven’s Egmont Overture. He 


ntinued with the Seventh Symphony 
f the same composer. Lily Pons, 
first-night guest artist, accentuated 


her popularity in such popular fare as 
Bishop's Lo, Here the Gentle Lark 
und \Verdi’s Caro Nome. The soprano 
also sang the Rachmaninoff Vocalise, 
but Bachelet’s tender and lyrical Chére 
Nuit and Delibes’s Les Filles de Cadiz 
found her at her best. William Kin- 
aid’s flute assisted in some of the 
numbers which Miss Pons carried off 
with her wonted artistry and agility 
The orchestra closed the initial con- 
ert with Respighi’s Pines of Rome, 
endowing it with brilliance and 
warmth of tone. After the marching 
feet of Roman legions on the Appian 
Way, those of the Michigan Victors 
sounded pretty silly, but college spirit 
f not downright chauvinism demanded 
this encomium for the diamond jubil- 
lee of the University Musical Society 
Mr. Ormandy prefaced the popular 
with a brief eulogy on_ the 
accomplishments of the organization 
and its president, Charles A. Sink, 
who was persuaded by university 
president Harlan Hatcher to rise and 
acknowledge the tribute to his golden 
aniversary with the society. 


encore 


Vivaldi Gloria Sung 


The second concert, on Friday 
evening, featured Thor Johnson as 
guest conductor of the Choral Union's 
300 mixed voices in the Vivaldi- 
Casella Gloria, a classic that was new 
to Ann Arbor. The chorus, superbly 
balanced this year, responded readily 
to Mr. Johnson’s direction, as did the 
orchestra and two soloists. Lois Mar- 
shall’s rich soprano tones soared above 
the ensemble and were especially 
poignant in the Domine Deus, a pas- 
torale with an enchanting oboe solo. 
Blanche Thebom’s velvet voice carried 
the contralto part with dignity and 
intelligence. Since there is not much 
contrapuntal complexity, the Venetian 
Bach having built his Gloria like a 
concerto grosso with alternating solo 
lines, the chorus was able to concen- 
trate on chiaroscuro and climax, at- 
tacks and releases, the net result be- 


ing a magnificent edifice of sound. 
4 . . . 

Mary McCall Stubbins was at the 
organ. 

Lester McCoy, who trains the 


chorus, was primarily responsible for 
the fine quality of the Gloria per- 
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formance as well as for that of the 
Corrido de El Sol, Ballad of the Sun, 
by Carlos Chavez, which had _ its 
United States premiere the same even- 
ing. The text, sung in Spanish, is a 
hymn to the sun by a Mexican peon. 
Brief but absorbing, the work has a 
definite south-of-the-border ethos, with 
its syncopated rhythms, clipped phra- 


ses, and laconic harmonies in open 
fourths and fifths. 
Between the two choral works 


there was an eloquent reading of the 
Dvorak Cello Concerto by Leonard 
Rose and the orchestra, achieving an 
impeccable rapport under Mr. John- 
son’s baton, especially in the moving 
\dagio. Since the large chorus was 
sull on the stage, it was necessary 
to have a truncated orchestra. This 
sometimes results in an anemic tone 
but in the case of the Dvorak, the 
smaller group gave it the intimate 
air of chamber music, unusual for 
the vastness of Hill Auditorium. Mr 
Rose’s highly sensitive playing made 





Lily Pons, soloist at opening Ann 
Arbor program 
obviated the 


for subtle nuances and 


over-sentimental. 


Saturday afternoon brought Ann 
Arbor’s Youth Chorus of 400 grade 
school children, seated In a giant 
rmation on the stage. All 
in white, they ma 


horse sh ee | 


le a heart-warming 











impression. Since all but a_ handful 
ot quiz kids were taken home at inter 
mission, it might have been better 
to open the all-Brahms wilt 
the livelier Academi Over 
ture. Mr. Ormandy led a_ delicat 
version of the Haydn VY; ns be 
fore relinquishing — the 

Marguerite Hood, whe ‘ ‘ 
Youth Chorus in eleven Brahms songs 
In these, clarity 1 tone and lic tor 
were outstanding, as was e ¢ 
with which the children switched from 


Rochester Hears American Music 


By P. GLANVILLE-HICcKs 


Rochester, N. Y. 
HE 24th annual Festival of 
American Music, which took 
place at the Eastman School of 
Music May 3 through 10, was notable 
for two things, a high level in per- 
formance and a richly varied choice 
of works. 

That the performance level was 
high is no wonder, since there is at 
hand such a huge pool of brilliant 
young student talent to select from 
for the ensembles. That the repertoire 
presented such a magnificent panorama 
of the American musical landscape 
in its more indigenous, more stable 
aspects can be ascribed largely to the 
influence of one man, Howard Han- 
son. 

Mr. Hanson has rallied at Rochester 
these many years professors and 
student composers who practise sound, 
neutral techniques and a natural tonal 
idiom as a point of departure for the 
growth of a personal esthetic. And 
the works that have come and are 
still coming from this background 
may well outlast the more fashionable 
experiments of our time. 

Two things did emerge with clarity 
from the recent programs—that the 
country continues to produce a fan- 
tastically rich and sane crop of com- 
posers and that in Roy Harris it has 
produced a great one. Both of these 
ideas have been stated before, but 
their very significance calls for their 
restatement from time to time. 

Harris’ Seventh Symphony, played 
by the Eastman Rochester Orchestra 
under the able direction of Paul 
White, towered like a giant redwood 
in the forest of more normal-sized 


trees that made up the festival pr 

grams. His is an organic architecture 
as Frank Lloyd Wright's is an o1 
ganic architecture, the whole form in 
its volume and detail evolving fron 


the very nature of the materials used, 
and from a totally new use of familiar 
materials 


The recently issuc recording of the 


famous Third Symphony of Harris, 
with Howard Hanson directing the 
Eastman-Rochester Symphony, came 


as a fresh shock, precipitating a re 

stacking, at least to this reviewer, of 

sights and values in contemporary ex- 
(Continued on page 27) 


At the Festival of American Music 
in Rochester: left, Roy Harris, com- 
poser, discusses technical point with 
cymbalist of Rochester Philharmonic 


right, Frederick Fennell conducts 
the Eastman Symphonic Wind En- 
semb'e 
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Boston Pops Begin 69th Season; 


Metropolitan Opera in Week's Stay 


Boston 
HE opening of the 69th season 
of the Pops at Symphony Hall 
on May 4, marked Arthur Fied- 
ler’s 25th year as conductor of what 
continues to be a unique concert series. 
The anniversary was suitably ob- 
served when, midway in the program, 
Boston Symphony manager George 
E. Judd congratulated Mr. Fiedler 
on his long tenure and remarked that, 
of the Pops Orchestra when Mr. 
Fiedler took over in May, 1930, 25 
members still are active. The musi- 
cians so identified took a bow. 

The initial program observed an- 
other anniversary, the centennial of 
the birth of John Philip Sousa, by 
inclusion of his Semper Fidelis 
March. Rachmaninoff’s Rhapsody on 
a Theme of Paganini was given a 
fine, clean and musicianly perform- 
ance in the solo part by pianist Hilde 
Somer. 


Munch Leads Ninth Symphony 


Charles Munch ended the 73rd sea- 
son of the Boston Symphony, on 
April 30 and May 1, with his first 
conducting here of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. It was a fine reading, 
apart from a rather coarse texture 
in the first movement, and a violin 
tone that was overly dry. But the 
tempos were right, the style broad 
and rich, and there was eloquence in 
every measure. 

The choruses were the Harvard 
Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety, again superbly prepared by G. 
Wallace Woodworth. The four solo- 
ists, well balanced and whose voices 
blended agreeably, were Eileen Far- 
rell, soprano; Janice Moudry, con- 
tralto; David Poleri, tenor; and Mac 
Morgan, bass. 

Once more the Metropolitan Opera 
paid us a spring visit, giving eight 
performances. Their season this year 
had nothing in the way of novelty. 
The only new singers proffered us 
were the admirable Italian tenor and 
bass, Cesare Valletti and Fernando 
Corena, and the promising young so- 
prano, Heidi Krall. 

Don Giovanni, the opening bill at 
the Boston Opera House, April 26, 
was one of the best performances 
musically, with George London in the 
title role; Margaret Harshaw as 
Donna Anna; Eleanor Steber as Don- 
na Elvira; Mr. Valletti as Don 
Ottavio; Mr. Corena as Leporello; 
Nadine Conner as Zerlina; and Lor- 
enzo Alvary as Masetto. Norman 
Scott, substituting for Lubomir 
Vichegonov, was a satisfactory Com- 
mendatore. The conducting of Max 
Rudolf was firm and clear cut, and 
somewhat more eloquent than the 
Tannhauser he conducted on April 30. 

‘hat Wagner performance was 
nonetheless notable for Miss Har- 
shaw’s musical Elisabeth, a polished 
Wolfram from Mr. London, a ro- 
bust traversal of the title role by 
Ramon Vinay, a musically superior 
Venus by Astrid Varnay, and a very 
well sung Landgraf from Lubomir 
Vichegonov, who appeared in place 
of Jerome Hines. 

Mr. Hines’s Mephistopheles in the 
Faust of April 27 was outstanding. 
Eugene Conley in the title part and 
Victoria de los Angeles as Margue- 
rite proved altogether competent, but 





neither sang with much fire. The coa- 
ducting of Kurt Adler, though able, 
also never mustered enough energy. 

Lucine Amara sang twice on Wed- 
nesday, April 28. Having sung a 
pleasurable Micaéla in Carmen at the 
matinee, she stepped into the role of 
Mimi for the evening’s La Bohéme, 
when Hilde Gueden became sick. She 
was roundly praised upon both counts. 
Miss Amara had as her Rodolfo the 
dependable Jan Peerce. 

The Metropolitan’s restaged Barber, 
directed by Cyril Ritchard, I found 
to be much more consistent and 
dramatically well considered than the 
clowning free-for-all that formerly 
characterized this work at Broadway 
and 39th. It was nimbly sung at a 
matinee, May 1, by Roberta Peters 
(Rosina), Mr. Valletti (Almaviva), 
Mr. Corena (Dr. Bartolo), Cesare 
Siepi (Don Basilio), and Robert Mer- 
rill (Figaro). The conducting of Pie- 
tro Cimara had enterprise. 

The other two productions of the 
week were Verdi’s I] Trovatore, 
April 29, with Herva Nelli, Kurt 
Baum, Leonard Warren, Jean 
Madeira, and Nicola Moscona in the 
leading roles, and La Traviata, which 
ended the engagement May 1. Then 
the principal artists were Licia Alba- 
nese, Richard Tucker, and Leonard 
Warren, with Mr. Adler conducting. 

-Cyrus DurGIn 


Anita Davis-Chase 
Announces Retirement 


30sToN.—Anita Davis-Chase, who 
has been a concert manager and pro- 
moter for thirty years, announced her 
retirement from the field with the 
completion of the Metropolitan 
pera’s recent annual visit to Bos- 
ton. She was associated with the 
3oston Opera Association for 28 
years and with the Metropolitan’s Bos- 
ton engagements for twenty. She has 
also managed many leading concert 
artists. Recently she was married to 


Thorndike H. Whittemore. 


V oice of Firestone 
Ends NBC Tie 


The Voice of Firestone, one of 
radio’s oldest music programs, and 
telecast simultaneously since_ 1949, 
ended its association with NBC on 
June 7 because of network competi- 
tion for listener ratings. NBC noti- 
fied the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company, sponsors of the program, 
that it would not continue the concert 
series in the same television time 
(Mondays at 8:30 EST) next fall, 
but offered alternate times on the 
same evening or late Sunday after- 
noon. None of the time periods was 
acceptable to Firestone. 

Beginning on June 21, the program 
will be simulcast through the facilities 
of the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany, at the same hour as before. The 
program will be staged at the Para- 
mount Theatre, which will interrupt 
its film showings each Monday for the 
telecast. 

The popular Firestone program 
went on the air in December, 1928, 
and was the second oldest commer- 
cial radio program on the NBC chain. 
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The Obernkirchen Children's Choir 


Children’s Choir To Make American Debut 


Columbia Artists Management an- 
nounces the first American tour of 
the Obernkirchen Children’s Choir, 
Edith Moeller, conductor, to take 
place in September and October. 

Consisting of 28 girls (the late 
Welsh poet Dylan Thomas called 
them “Angels in Pigtails”) and seven 
boys, the ensemble first came to notice 
last summer at the Llangollen Ejistedd- 
fod, where they won first prize in a 
contest of 26 children’s choirs from 
all over Europe. 

One of the songs sung by the choir 
was The Happy Wanderer, a hiking 
song composed by the brother of the 
conductor, Friedrich Wilhelm Moeller, 
who acts as guitar accompanist and 
arranger as well as composer. This 
song, recorded and played over the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, be- 
came an outstanding hit, selling 350,- 
000 records by last March 1, and 
bringing a demand to hear the chorus 
in eG 

S. A. Gorlinsky, London impresario, 


arranged a tour of ten concerts last 
fall, all of which, including a concert 
in the London Festival Hall, were 
completely sold out. European repre- 
sentatives of Columbia Artists have 
reported that the choir was bound to 
capture the hearts of American con- 
certgoers. 

The Obernkirchen Choir comes 
from a tiny village near Hanover, 
Germany, which is in the English oc- 
cupation area. There they were is- 
covered by an officer of the Roval 
Air Force who engineered their en- 
trance in the Llangollen Eisteddfod 
Their musical success is credited to 
Miss Moeller, their director. They are 
locally known as the Schaumburger 
Marchensanger, because the second 
half of their program consists of The 
Nightingale, a musical fantasy based 
on Hans Christian Andersen’s fairy 
tale. 

Their first American tour next fall 
will be under the personal direction 


cf Kurt Weinhold. 





Second Newport Festival 
Lists Cimarosa Opera 


Newport, R. I.—The second annual 
outdoor music festival at Newport 
will be held this summer on the week- 
end of Aug. 20-22. A featured event 
in the three-day festival will be a 
concert performance of Cimarosa’s 
Il Matrimonio Segreto, on Aug. 22, 
with a cast of six Metropolitan Opera 
singers—Maria Leone, Dolores Wil- 
son, Rosalind Elias, Charles Anthony, 
Frank Valentino, and Salvatore Bac- 
caloni. 

Soloists in the preceding concerts 
will be Madeleine Lipatti, pianist and 
widow of the late Dinu Lipatti, on 
Aug. 20, and Leonard Rose and John 
Corigliano, concertmaster of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, on 
Aug. 21. Remus Tzincoca will again 
conduct the 65 Philharmonic mem- 
bers who make up the festival or- 
chestra. 


Festival of Early Music 
To Be Held in Berkshires 


PitTsFIELD, Mass.—The Berkshire 
Hills Conference will sponsor what it 
believes to be the first summer festi- 
val in this country devoted to medi- 
eval, renaissance, and baroque music, 
during the last two weeks of August. 
The festival will comprise perform- 
ances of rarely heard vocal and in- 
strumental works by the Primavera 
Singers and members of the New 
York Pro Musica Antiqua, at the 
Town Hall in Lenox, Mass. 


May, June, July, 


December, January and April by the Musical ‘America Corporation 
oe as. Fa, Becntive oe ——- > 4 - — a: a York. Entered on November 15 $ 

st a’ st roudsburg. Pa. Subscription Rates: and Possessions 00 a year; Canadian, $5.50; 
Foreign, $6.00, Copyright 1954 by The Musical America Corporation. : ' as 


Programs are scheduled for the 
evenings of Aug. 18, 21, 25, and 28, 
and the afternoons of Aug. 22 and 2' 
The afternoon concerts have been set 
for 1:30 to permit attendance of the 
South Mountain concerts, which are 
at 4. 

Noah Greenberg is director of the 
ensemble, which includes Jean Hakes 
and Betty Wilson, sopre nos; Russell 
Oberlin, counter-tenor ; Chi irles Bress- 
ler and Arthur Squires, tenors; Bray- 
ton Lewis, bass; Sonya Monosoff and 
Seymour Barab, viois; Elizabeth Ky- 
burg and Bernard Krainis, recorders; 
lag Maynard, harpsichord. Rey de 

Torre, guitarist, is listed as guest 
lh t. Bernard Krainis is associate 
director, 

A seminar and educational activities 
in conjunction with the festival are in 
process of organization. 


Berlioz Performance 
To Benefit Opera Fund 


3erlioz’? The Damnation of Faust 
will be heard in its entirety in a per- 
formance at Carnegie Hall next Dec. 
14 as a benefit for the Metropolitan 
Opera Fund. Members of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony and 
the chorus of the Schola Cantorum, 
of New York, will be conducted by 
Robert Lawrence. - Soloists will be 
Jennie Tourel, as Marguerite; Martial 
Singher, as Mephistopheles; Jon 
Crain, as Faust; and Donald Gramm, 
as Brander. This will be the first 
time that the Berlioz work has been 
performed in New York since 1942. 


August, Sep- 


$5.00 per year 
Single Copy, 30 Cents 


1949 as 
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ROMANTIC REVIVAL 


Der Freischitz restaged 
at Covent Garden 


with resident singers 


By Haroip RosentHAL 


London 

yERHAPS the most important 

Preven of the spring has been the 

new production at Covent Gar- 

den of Der Freischiitz. This work, 

one of the popular operas on the Ger- 

mati stage, has had very few perform- 

ances in this country during the last 
fifty years. 

The outstanding aspect of the pro- 
duction was that it was a 100 per cent 
native, home-grown product, with no 
guest artists; and it was an integrated 
production of which any opera com- 
pany could well be proud. Edward J. 
Dent’s English translation was used. 

The musical direction of the opera 
was entrusted to Edward Downes, 
young British conductor who has been 
on the Covent Garden musical staff 
for the last two seasons. A pupil of 
Hermann Scherchen and a brilliant 
musician, he had conducted some op- 
era for the Carl Rosa Company be- 
fore he joined Covent Garden, where 
in recent months he has taken over 
the direction of Carmen and La Bo- 
heme. Mr. Downes had thoroughly 
immersed himself in the score of the 
Weber opera, and he realized that the 
singer on the stage is as important an 
element in an operatic performance 
as is the orchestral player in the pit. 
His reading of this romantic score 
was eminently musical, and if it was 
criticized for lacking sparkle, that is 
probably because most British opera- 
goers’ knowledge of Freischiitz is 
based on Sir Thomas Beecham’s in- 
terpretation of the score, which was 
Mozartean to say the least. 


A Melodramatic Approach 


Christopher West, resident director 
at Covent Garden, has during the last 
few seasons had ‘the unenviable task 
of taking over operas from other di- 
rectors or, as in the case of Tosca, 
working w ‘ith scenery that has been in 
the opera house since before the war; 
now for the first time he had charge 
of a completely new production, which 
meant that he was able to choose his 
own designer, Roger Furse, who 
shared with him the same ideas as to 

ow Freischiitz should be approached. 
It was a frankly and unashamedly 
melodramatic approach, with all the 
horrors of the Wolf’s Glen scene 
(skulls, skeletons, apparitions, and 
S: miel) taken at their face value— 
the right approach I think. 

Vocally there were two perform- 
ances that were of international stand- 
ard, Adele Leigh’s Aennchen and 
Otakar Kraus’s Caspar. Miss Leigh, 
young British soprano, erstwhile pupil 


June, 1954 


of the Juilliard School and at present 
with Maggie Teyte, has sometimes in 
the past disappointed us, not fully 
coming up to the standards we had 
expected of her. But during the last 
season something has happened to her 
voice, and she has given a series of 
excellent performances (Oscar, Su- 
sanna, Micaéla), culminating in her 
delightful Aennchen, which was sung 
and acted in the best Viennese manner. 
Mr. Kraus, a Czech artist who has 
been resident in this country since be- 
fore the war, is one of the most valu- 
able members of the company. One 
of the best of present-day Alberichs, 
a very fine Pizarro and Scarpia, he 
was in his element as Caspar, singing 
and acting with complete conviction. 
Sylvia Fisher was a pallid Agathe; 
too many Isoldes would appear to have 
taken their toll, and the voice has lost 
the lovely sheen it had a year or so 
ago. James Johnston, the Covent 
Garden Manrico, Don José, and Ra- 
dames, seemed uncomfortable as Max, 
and was not in such good voice as he 


had been earlier this season. The 
small roles were all well cast. Geraint 
Evans was a suitably rustic Kilian, 


and Jess Walters a _ fine-sounding 
Ottokar. 

Der Freischiitz was the second of- 
fering of the spring season at Covent 
Garden, which had opened with a per- 
formance of Britten’s Peter Grimes, 
in preparation for the company’s visit 
to the Wiesbaden Festival. There 
will also be a revival of Elektra, with 
Erna Schliiter ; performances of Rigo- 
letto and Le Coq d’Or, with Matti- 
wilda Dobbs, and most important of 
all a completely new mounting of the 
Ring, to be conducted by Fritz Stie- 
dry. Two cycles are announced, one 
beginning on May 27, the other on 
June 21. Singers will include Mar- 
garet Harshaw, Sylvia Fisher, Maria 
von Ilosvay, Elfriede Wasserthal, 
Hans Beirer, Set Svanholm, Paul 
Kuen, Erich Witte, Ferdinand Frantz, 
Otakar Kraus, Hermann Uhde, Gott- 
lob Frick, and Frederick Dalberg. 

While the Sadler’s Wells Opera was 
touring the provinces in April, its 
London theatre was occupied by the 
Teatro dell’Opera Comica della Citta 
di Roma, a company that comes into 
being in Rome for a short period each 
spring and autumn. Only four artists 
who had sung with it in Rome ap- 
peared in London. The chorus was 
ludicrous; the artistic and musical di- 
rection inept or nonexistent; the en- 
semble painful. This was a great pity, 
for the repertory was full of interest, 
comprising Rossini’s La Cambiale di 
Matrimonio, La Scala di Seta, and II 
Barbiere di Siviglia, and Donizetti's 





Barratts Photo Press, Ltd. 


Tableau from Weber's Der Freischiitz, in new production at Covent Garden. Max (James Johnston) 


pleads for clemency from Prince Ottokar (Jess Walters) 


Betly, I] Campanello dello Speziale, 
Don Pasquale, and L’Elisir d’Amore. 
One performance was frankly the 
worst I have ever seen in over twenty 
years of operagoing; one was saved 
only by a horse that behaved as all 
operatic horses are alleged to, but 


never do! 

One of the outstanding vocal events 
of the early spring was the joint 
Schumann recital at the Festival Hall 
by Elisabeth Schwarzkopf and Diet- 
rich Fischer-Dieskau. The latter is, 
to me, the greatest male lieder singer 
of this century. 

The organ of the Festival Hall was 
inaugurated at a special concert at- 
tended by Her Majesty Queen Eliza- 
beth, the Queen Mother. André Mar- 


chal and Ralph Downes were the 
organists, and Sir Adrian Boult con- 
ducted the London Philharmonic. <A 
series of organ recitals devoted to 
3ach’s organ music is being played 
by Fernando Germani, Geraint Jones, 
Harold Darke, Mr. Downes, John 
Dykes Bower, and Susi Jeans. 
Metropolitan Opera 
In Cleveland Series 
CLEVELAND.—The Northern Ohio 


Opera Association, in co-operation 
with the City of Cleveland, presented 
the 29th season of Metropolitan Opera 
in Cleveland, April 19 through 24. 
There was the usual happy outcome 
of several capacity houses, and once 
again the guarantors were not called 
upon. (This record has ieee un- 
broken for 29 years. The Metropoli- 
tan Opera plays here to the largest 
audiences in the United States, in the 
city’s Public Auditorium, seating just 
under 9,000.) 

Operas given were Lucia di 
mermoor, Tannhauser, Carmen, 
Aida, La Bohéme, The Barber of Se- 
ville, and Il Trov. atore. There were 
some changes in performers and con- 
ductors, but everything went smoothly, 
resulting in a very successful and en- 
joyable season. Thomas L. Sidlo is 
president of the Northern Ohio Opera 
Association and Harold J. Miskell, 
local manager. There was especial 
interest in former Ohioans who are 


Lam- 
Faust, 


members of the company, including 
Blanche Thebom, Mildred Miller, 
Heide Krall, and Thelma Votipka. 


Conductors for the week were Fausto 
Cleva, Max Rudolph, Tibor Kozma, 
Kurt Adler, and Pietro Cimara. 
Changes in cast included 
Varnay for Me urgaret 
Elisabeth in Tannhauser 
nik for Miss 


Astrid 
Harshaw, as 
; Regina Res- 
Varnay, ‘as Venus in 


Tannhauser: Eugene Conley for Jussi 


Bjoerling, as Faust; Kurt Baum for 
Gino Penno, as Radames in Aida; 
7 lena Nikolaidi for Fedora Barbieri, 

s Azucena in Il Trovatore; Norman 
Scott for Nicola Moscona, as Fer 
rando in Il Trovatore Kurt Adler 
replaced Alberto Erede as conductor 
of La Bohéme, and Pietro Cimara re 
placed Mr. Erede as conductor of The 
Barber of Seville 

Three extra-capacity houses, with 
ste andees, brought to a successful close 
one of the best seasons in the history 
of the Cleveland Orchestra. The spe 
cial attraction for April 29, May 1 
and 2 was the Beethoven Ninth Syn 
phony, with a chorus of 250 and so- 
loists Frances Yeend, Jane Hobson, 
David Lloyd and Mack Harrell. The 
orchestra of 100 was under the dire 


Szell. The chorus was 
trained by Russell L. Gee and Robert 
M. Stofer. Before intermission, Mo- 
zart’ s Symphony in G minor, K. 550, 


was given a beautiful performance 


tion of George 


The Cleveland Chapter of the So- 
ciety for Strings, newly organized, 
held its first series of Scholarship 
Fund Concerts in Severance Chamber 
Music Hall. Those appearing were 
May 7, Leonard Rose, cellist, assisted 
by Mitchell Andrews and Irene Ja- 
cobi; May 14, Sylvia Rosenberg, vio- 
linist, winner of the Michaels Me- 
morial Award, assisted by David Gar 
vey, pianist; and May 21, Mary Sim- 


mons, soprano, and Leonard Shure, 
pianist, presenting Schubert’s song 
cycle Die Winterreise. 

The seventeenth annual Church 
Music Festival, in St. Paul’s Church, 


presented the first Cleveland perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis, 
on May 14, with members of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, directed by Wal- 
ter Blodgett 


ELEANOR WINGATE Topp 
Punch Opera To Offer 
Short Works by Chisholm 


Punch Opera 
summer opera 
on July 6 with 


will open its third 
season in New York 
a bill of three one-act 
operas by Erik Chisholm, under the 
collective title Murder in Three Keys 
The three operas, intended to be pre- 
sented together, are Simoon, based 
on the Strindberg play; Dark Son- 
net, with a cast of one, a mezzo-so 
prano, based on O'Neill's Before 
Breakfast; and Black Roses, with a 
libretto by the composer, who is head 
of the music department of Capetown 
University in South Africa 
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(GRAHAM IN PARIS 


Dancer’s art rouses controversy; 


Soviet ballet season is cancelled 


By Curistina S. THORESBY 


Paris 
GREAT disappointment was 
felt when the eagerly awaited 
season by the Soviet Bolshoi 
Ballets was postponed at the last 
moment and then eventually canceled, 
owing to the fear of hostile demon- 
strations following the fall of Dien- 
bienphu. This was to have been an 
exchange visit following that to Rus- 
sia by the Comédie Francaise com- 
pany. 

The dancers as well as several tons 
of scenery had arrived, and receptions 
were being given by the Opéra and 
a society called France-URSS. Ex- 
cursion flights, to witness the season, 
were being planned from as far away 
as Buenos Aires. It was eventually 
decided to postpone the whole season 
indefinitely. (This did not prevent one 
of the Paris newspapers from inad- 
vertently running a glowing criticism 
of the opening, including an apos- 
trophe to Ulanova’s dancing—no doubt 
owing to a weekend slip-up!) Those 
who had purchased tickets at almost 
unimaginable prices on the black mar- 
ket were also chagrined, since they were 
reimbursed only at the official rate- 
which was, however, higher than for 
any previous performance at the Opéra. 

Only a week before this an event 
of outstanding artistic importance had 
split the dance enthusiasts of Paris 
into two opposing camps, with a few 
fluctuating middle-farers. I refer to 
the visit of Martha Graham and her 
company. This noted dancer's first 
Paris season, four years ago, had to 
be canceled after only two perfor- 
mances owing to a leg injury that 
Miss Graham sustained while dancing. 

As was natural, her season in Paris 
this time had the greatest appeal for 
certain intellectuals. Although the 
first four of her six performances 
were not very well attended, word 
must have got around in spite of the 
few hostile criticisms that appeared 
in print. The last two nights had 
satisfactory houses, and the programs 
were enthusiastically received 


Ardent Song 


Her new ballet, Ardent Song, with 
music by Alan Hovhaness and light- 
ing effects designed by Keene Curtis, 
proved very striking. As yet unper- 
formed in the United States, it is a 
sort of apotheosis of the phases of the 
Moon, and is among her most fully 
evolved works in physical expression 
and grouping. This is one of the 
dances in which she herself does not 
appear and in which her excellent 
dancers, such as Pearl Lang, Helen 
McGehee, Matt Turney, and Yuriko, 
are seen to the best advantage 

In addition to Ardent Song, her 
works most generally appreciated in 
Paris were Diversion of Angels, 
Canticle for Innocent Comedians, and 
Night Journey; but Errand into the 
Maze, Appalachian Spring, and Dark 
Meadow were also well liked. Her 
unforgettable Letter to the World 
proved too closely interwoven with 
the lines of Emily Dickinson, though 
these were beautifully spoken by Pearl 
Lang, to have a wide appeal for a 
French audience. 

\ revival of Kurt Weill’s Opéra 


de Quat’ Sous (The Threepenny 
Opera), the first hearing in Paris since 
before the war, at the Théatre de 
Empire, proved disappointing. Not 
even the attraction of Francoise 
Rosay in the role of Mrs. Peachum 
could prolong the run beyond a few 
weeks. The score had been enlarged 
(with the consent of the late com- 
poser’s family) by the addition of 
strings, though it was hardly en- 
riched; an extra number or so, some 
ballet divertissements by John Taras, 
and over-glamorous though attractive 
décor by Wakhevitch made the pro- 
duction too elaborate; and = micro- 
phones distorted the sound. 


Petits Chanteurs 


The Petits Chanteurs a la Croix de 
Bois, under the direction of Msgr. 
Maillet, shared a program at the Salle 
Pleyel with the pianist Yves Nat, who 
played Beethoven and Chopin sonatas. 
The hall was packed and the success 
was outstanding. The Petits Chan- 
teurs sang the second performance of 
Sib tuum by Florent Schmitt, which 
they first performed at the French 
Embassy in Rome during the recent 
Congress of Little Singers. They also 
offered La Lavandiére, which the late 
Claude Delvincourt had specially com- 
posed for them and which was en- 
cored, as well as Babylone by Milhaud 
and Old McDougall by Jacques 
Chailley. 

Stell Andersen, who has a special 
link with Paris, where she gave the 
first performance of Darius Milhaud’s 
Fantaisie Pastorale under the com- 
poser’s baton in 1938, was heard at 
the American Embassy Theatre in an 
interesting program. It included In 
the Inn trom Charles Ives’s Set of 
Pieces, two studies by Virgil Thom- 
son, and works by Everett Helm, 
Henry Holden Huss, and Traerup- 
Sark. 

Mischa Elman’s recent concert at 
the Théatre des Champs-Elysées 
proved that he was still one of the 
few great masters of the violin. Even 
if opinions differed about some details 
of his interpretation, the beauty of 
his tone was still unrivaled. Never 
have | heard such clear and full- 
bodied harmonics. His fascinating 
performance of Bach’s Chaconne re- 
vealed tonal richness and _ perfect 
pitch in double-stopping belonging to 
the realm of the ideal. 

Piano programs have been varied 
and exceptionally interesting. Within 
a short time three leading virtuosos 
were heard in Paris. Jose Iturbi, 
who gives of his lyrical and generous 
best when he appears in this city, 
had a crowd of young people gathered 
round the piano as he played some 
seven or eight encores. 

Claudio Arrau, for some inex- 
plicable reason not a very big draw 
in Paris, gave intensely interesting 
and absorbing performances of works 
that we know well, but we had never 
fully appreciated some details that 
he highlighted with such convincing 
originality. 

The third virtuoso, the Soviet 
pianist Emil Gilels, was a newcomer 
to Paris. Still in his thirties, he is 
considered to be perhaps the most 


remarkable instrumentalist in Soviet 
Russia. He certainly lived up to his 
reputation, and captured Paris with 
his intense vitality and amazing tech- 
nique, which combines beautiful tone 
and all-round musicianship in the 
traditional manner. 

The excellent young American 
pianist James Wolfe—certainly a 
credit to his master, Schnabel—has 
been on extended tour in France for 
the Jeunesses Musicales, playing 
some 25 orchestral and recital con- 
certs. (Owing to illness, he was un- 
able to accept this invitation two 
years ago, but was reinvited to come 





Elaine Malbin, as Salome, stands before Herod, played by Andrew McKinley, 
and the Herodias of Lorna Sydney in the NBC production of Strauss's opera 


Strausss Salome Televised 


HE NBC _ Television Opera 

Theatre ended its fifth, and on 

all accounts most successful, sea- 
son on May 8 with a boldly conceived 
performance of Richard Strauss’s Sa- 
lome. It was exceedingly well sung 
all along the line, but the highest vocal 
honors go unquestionably to Elaine 
Malbin, who sang the title role. Her 
last appearance for NBC having been 
as the heroine of Puccini’s Sister 
Angelica, Miss Malbin revealed her 
versatility as an actress in this pro- 
duction and established herself as one 
of the most persuasive Salomes to 
arrive on our stage in some time. Her 
singing was disciplined and tonally se- 
ductive, and while her portrayal was 
not so tempestuous as some we have 
seen, it was continually exciting. 

Miss Malbin was ably supported by 
a cast otherwise headed by Andrew 
Mckinley, a not so lecherous as be- 
sotted Herod; Lorna Sydney, a coolly 
convincing Herodias; and Davis Cun- 
ningham, an ardent and silver-voiced 
Narraboth. A striking Jokanaan was 
played by John Cassavetes, but the 
role was sung, somewhere on the side- 
lines, by Norman Atkins. Another 
case of dubbing was effected in the 
role of the Page, sung by Carol Jones 
and acted by Sal Mineo. 

The performance of Lee Cass and 
William Lewis, as the two Nazarenes, 
and Nathaniel Schub, Robert Holland, 
Howard Fried, David Williams, and 
Sigmund Mezey, as the five Jews, 
were equally outstanding. 

While successfully demonstrating 
the flexibility of television in their 
handling of the roles of Jokanaan and 
the Page, the NBC opera staff met 
the problem of creating a believably 
erotic Dance of the Seven Veils with- 
out difficulty. In the opera house, a 
compromise on this point often pro- 
duces ludicrous results, and substitu- 
tions are hard to manage. It was 
very easy, however, for Miss Malbin 


this year.) He was heard in Pari 
in a sound and musicianly perforn 
ance of Beethoven’s Emperor Con 
certo, in which he was given only it 
different support by the orchestra. 

Abbey Simon, pianist, was recent! 
awarded the Elizabeth Sprague Cool 
idge Medal by the Harriet Cohen Ir 
ternational Awards Association 
London for being “the finest artist 
the year in any branch of music”. 

Sigi Weissenberg, pianist, w 
again heard in Paris, this time in 
recital that was technically outstand 
ing and musically charming, but never 
quite stirred one fully. 


NB( 


to step aside at the beginning of t! 
dance sequence (choreographed | 
John Butler), and while the cameras 
shifted their focus momentarily, for 
her to be replaced by a dancer wl 
could virtually serve as her double 
Carmen Gutierrez. This legerdemam 
was so cleverly carried out that on 
viewer was not aware that a subst 
tution had been made until the credits 
were given at the end of the per 
formance. 

Not only did television prove tha 
it had a_ substantial contributior 
make to operatic presentation—by 
hancing credibility through devices « 
this sort—but the opera Salome prove 
itself to be a natural for televisio 
performance. Whatever it lost 1 
grandeur by being taken out of thi 
opera house, it gained in dramatic in 
pact by being examined so closely b 
the television camera. Every voc 
nuance, and every neurotic twitch, was 
thrust vividly into the living roon 
This almost journalistic realism, com 
bined with a singable, literate transla 
tion by the NBC staff, an effectivel 
spacious setting by William Molyneux 
handsome costumes by John Boxer 
and the incisive direction of Nur 
Browning, made this a memorabl 
forceful Salome. Only a few minutes 
of Herod’s beseeching of Salome t 
accept something other than the hea 
of Jokanaan were cut from this per 
formance, so that Strauss’s musica 
development of the drama was allowe 
to pursue its course without interruy 
tion. Peter Herman Adler, artist 
director of the production, conducte 
with vigor and intensity. 

Finally, congratulations go to Sam- 
uel Chotzinoff, producer of the N Be 
Opera Theatre, for having carrie 
this project through its fifth season 
adhering to high standards and acliev- 
ing impressive results in most of th 
works offered. 


sm 
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Good Business 


ere has been some vehement 
eyebrow - lifting hereabouts over 
the Metropolitan’s announced 
plans for opening night next sea- 


son, when, for the first time in its 
history, it will offer a gala pro- 
grain instead of a complete opera. 
The performance will be televised 
through closed-circuit channels to 
theatres throughout the country, 
where it can be viewed by paying 
audiences. The gala program will 
consist of scenes from three op- 
eras—the first act of La Bohéme, 
the second act of The Barber of 
Seville, and three scenes from 
Aid 

The reasons advanced by the 
management for this innovation 
are, first, the success of a similar 
gala on March 27, and the Metro- 


politan’s desire to give the tele- 
vision audience as varied and in- 
teresting a program as_ possible, 
with as many of its leading artists 
as could be offered in a _ single 
evening. Among those artists will 
be Leonard Warren, Victoria De 


Los Angeles, Richard Tucker, 
Roberta Peters, Cesare  Valletti, 
Robert Merrill, Jean Madeira, 
Jerome Hines, Zinka Milanovy, 
Mario del Monaco, Blanche The- 


bom, and several others. In addi- 
tion, the full ballet will be seen in 
the Triumphal Scene of Aida. 

Obviously an all-star cast of 
such proportions will create great 
interest and insure record business 
at the tele-theatre box cffices. 
Criticism centers on this frank 
play to the box office, and remarks 
have been made about the lower- 
ing of the dignity of the house to 
vaudeville procedures. 

To me, such criticism is errant 
nonsense and snobbery. In_ the 
first place, since when has the 
Metropolitan, or any other opera 
company, not played to the box 
office to the limit of its artistic 
resources? Big names mean big 
audiences, and opera companies 
must have big audiences to survive 


under present conditions. Sec- 
ondly, opening night at the Metro- 
politan long has been more a 
social than a musical event, and 


the drama has been played more 
spectacularly in the golden horse- 
shoe, the lobbies and Sherry’s 
lounge than on the stage. The new 
production of Faust focused more 
attention on the performance at 
the opening last season, and the 
audience seemed to be more re- 
spectful towards the doings on the 
Stage than it has been in many 
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seasons. But, speaking generally, 
the management merely is taking 
practical cognizance of the fact 
that a profoundly serious musical 
presentation is virtually wasted on 
opening night, and they have sub- 
stituted a star-studded program of 
operatic entertainment, which is 
not only more in keeping with the 
spirit of the occasion but also will, 
in all probability, return the com- 
pany a better profit from the tele- 
vision outlets. 

If what the auditors want on 
opening night is a brilliant show 
with themselves as one of the 
principal attractions, let them have 
it—and let them pay for it. This 
seems to me to be not only good 
politics but good business. 


Emergencies 


My Snapping Strings Depart- 
ment has been moribund for som« 
months now, but I must revive it 
to record two suspicious incidents 
that occurred recently within a 
month of each other in London 
concert halls. The first took place 
on April 19, when Rudolf Serkin 
was playing Beethoven’s Fourth 
Piano Concerto in Royal Festival 
Hall. The performance was being 
broadcast, and, part way through, 
a string in Mr. Serkin’s piano let 
go with a resounding twang. A 
new string (miraculously, it seems 
to me) was quickly obtained and 
installed, and the broadcast con- 
tinued. (When I need a_ new 
string for my piano, | have to wait 
six weeks for it to come from the 
factory!) 

The second 


occurrence was in 


Wigmore Hall almost exactly a 
month later, when the American 
violinist, Bronislav Gimpel, sud- 


denly found his E string hors de 
combat in the middle of a piece by 
Karol Rathaus. Mr. Gimpel, who 
probably is the first violinist in 
history to be caught without a 
spare E string tucked away some- 
where, appealed to the audience 
for the loan of another violin. 
Thereupon, six violinists dashed to 
the cloakroom and brought back 
their instruments. Mr. Gimpel se- 
lected one and continued with his 
recital, which, by the way, was re- 
ceived with high favor. 


Dances in Two Shows 


Of all the arts, none has flour- 
ished more spectacularly in recent 
years than the dance, and one of 











the fields where it has grown and 
improved most strikingly is th 
Broadway musical theatre. Recent 
visits to The Girl in Pink Tights, 
and to The Golden Apple, mad 
me realize how much more impor 
tant dancing is in the plan of a 
musical than it used to be, and 
how witty, allusive, and helpful it 
is in making the verbal comedy 
effective. 

In the case of The Girl in Pink 
Tights, dancing has literally saved 
the show. Jeanmaire, the star, is 
a dancer, who sings and acts bril 
liantly, it is true, but still charms 
us most when she is. dancing. 
Charles Goldner, the has 
the role of an impresario, and the 
whole story is built around the 
woes of a ballet company stranded 
in New York just after the Civil 
War. Agnes de Mille has woven 
her choreography skilfully into the 


co-star, 


dramatic action, and has set the 
mood by opening the show with 
a ballet class at the barre, which 
develops into solos and _ en- 


sembles by Jeanmaire, Alexandre 
Kalioujny, and the others. 

The book, by Jerome Chodorovy 
and Joseph Fields, has its sluggish 
spots; Sigmund Romberg’s music 
is definitely stale and ‘‘corny”; Leo 


Robin’s lyrics are standard; but 
the dances are delightful, inven 
tive, and often hilarious. The pas 


de deux by Lisette and Volodya in 
\ct I is poignant without being 
too serious for a Broadway audi- 
and the Bacchanale in Act 


ence ; 








Fred Fehl 
The Goona-Goona number in The Golden Apple, as done by Bibi Oster- 


wald and the chorus 


Il is screamingly funny, ever 
more so than the satirical final 
which has some wonderful mo 
ments. (The combination of Clyd 


Hallam’s play with the ballet star 


ring Lisette, by the way, has def 
nite parallels with the situation in 
Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos) 
Miss de Mille has kept the stag 
alive every moment, and she has 
assembled al expert PTrOUDp ot 


dancers. Jeanmaire’s role is chor 
ographically tailored as faultlessly 
as the best Parisian designe k 
dress he rT. 

The Golden \pple, ot course, 
Is a very strong show in every 
department. John Latouche’s book 


is literate and mentally stimu 
lating, as well as. theatre-wiss 
Jerome Moross’s music is head 
and shoulders above what we 


usually hear in such surroundings 


\nd the settings by William and 
Jean Eckart are also artistically 
appealing as well as functional 
But much of the point of the plot 
is made through Hanya Holm’s 


splendid choreography. Nothing is 


more effective than the device of 
having Helen act and sing, whik 
Paris dances and mimes. Kaye 
Ballard and Jonathan Lucas play 
the two roles to the hilt, and the 
abduction of Helen (or should | 
say the seduction of Paris?) with 
the beguiling song, Lazy After 
noon, is a highlight of the show 
Not only is Mr. Lucas a versatil 
dancer, but all of the others move 
excitingly. Miss Holm has staged 
the musical numbers with = in 
exhaustible fancy, and the Goona 
(,oona number, unforgettably sung 


by Bibi Osterwald in a 


costume 


that still doesn’t seem quite pos 
sible, with a hula to end all hulas, 
leaves the audience limp” with 
laughter. It is good to see the 
significant ideas of ballet and mod 
ern dance seeping into the popular 
theatre. 

Invention 


For musicians who wear bifoca 
spectacles, the Bausch and Lomb 
optical will 
a special lens with the segment in 
the upper corner of the lens in 
stead of at the bottom so that thx 
wearer can see the 
of the corner of his 
focus on his music. 


also is suggested 


manufacturers make 


conductor 
still 


at Vice 


Cyc ind 
This 
for music 
who have difficulty keeping an ey 
on the clock while practicing 


pupils 
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Jennie Tourel is! | | 
soloist with the Israel 
Philharmonic in Tel Aviv. 





William Steinberg conducts (Photograph © Maxim Salomon) 


was busy studying the revised version of 

Paul Hindemith’s song cycle Das Marien- 
leben, which she was to introduce in New York 
the coming season. The setting of fifteen poems 
by Rainer Maria Rilke on the life of the Virgin 
Mary was very difficult to sing. The melodic line, 
for one thing, contained some uncomfortable in- 
tervals, and it often proceeded entirely indepen- 
dently of the piano accompaniment. 

But then as now, Jennie Tourel’s technique was 
superlative, and she mastered the music. Until she 
sang it through for the composer, that is. For then, 
as the two of them were going along, Hindemith 
considerately warned the singer of an approach- 
ing obstacle, a certain major-seventh skip. For six 
months and forty rehearsal sessions (for she 
studied the work that long) Jennie had been un- 
aware of the obstacle’s existence. Now, when it 
was pointed out for her and named, she stumbled 
over it several times. It stopped her dead. 

By the night of her New York recital, of course, 
she had forgotten all about the troublesome sev- 
enth. But the incident is significant. It illustrates, 
first of all, the sort of unusual material audiences 
have come to expect of a Tourel recital. Second, 
it shows the sort of care and perparation they have 
come to expect of this artist. And it reveals a 
lot about the Miss Tourel herself. 

The saga of “Jennie” is a story of direct ex- 
perience, both received and transmitted. There is 
a word that describes her personality and her art: 
immediate. She gives the impression of having 
managed somehow to do away with the middlemen 
of art and life, the symbols and substitutes that 
hem most of us in. Whether she is faced with a 
major seventh or a major decision, she must first 
grasp its meaning, not its conventional name. Then 
she can act. “I don’t go by such names,” she says 
in her warm, easy, richly inflected voice. When 
she meets someone who asks her all about herself 
and her career, she is not content to make replies 
that sound as if a well-blunted needle were being 
lowered upon a record that had been played many 
times before. She does not tell all. What she does 
tell you, however, has the creative candor of true 
communication. 

Paris was the scene of Miss Tourel’s major 
study (with Anna El-Tour, 1926-28) and her early 
successes. She made her debut in 1933 as Carmen, 
at the Opéra-Comique. The unusual agility of her 
rich, expressive voice and its range—low G to high 
C—enabled her during the next seven years to fill 
such varied additional roles as Bizet’s Djamileh, 
Rossini’s Cinderella, and Massenet’s Charlotte, in 
Werther. 


Des te: the summer of 1948 Jennie Tourel 


Engagements at the Metropolitan 


After several appearances here, she made her 
Metropolitan Opera debut in 1937 as Mignon. But 
Miss Tourel dates her American career, and in 
turn her international fame, from 1942. That was 
the year Arturo Toscanini chose her to sing Juliet 
in the Berlioz Symphony in a concert celebrating 
the centenary of the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety. Two years earlier, and exactly two days be- 
fore the Nazis occupied Paris, she had bidden a 
hasty farewell—it also turned out to be a perma- 
nent one—to her apartment near the Bois, most of 
her worldly belongings, and a good part of her 
life. She has been back to Paris a number of times 


since the war, but New York is her home now. 

The young artist consolidated her Philharmonic 
success with a Town Hall recital in 1943. In keep- 
ing with her reputation for the enterprising, she 
had assisted at the launching of the New Opera 
Company in 1941; she performed in the same 
capacity again in 1944, when the New York City 
Opera Company came into being at the City Center. 
In 1945 she gave Metropolitan Opera audiences 
their first chance to hear the part of Rosina in 
The Barber of Seville sung as Rossini had written 
it, for a coloratura mezzo-soprano. She also sang 
Carmen and Adalgisa at the Metropolitan. 

Miss Tourel remarks that she has led a full 
life, and one believes her. She seems admirably 
equipped to perceive, retain, and convey the essence 
of all that has happened to her. “Everybody calls 
me the Total Recall!” she exclaims, her jet eyes 
crinkling into a laugh. “I see everything and hear 
everything, and I remember what I see and hear.” 
This is an important factor in her art. Miss Tourel’s 
musical memory is fabulous. She has been known 
to arrive in a strange city—Rio de Janeiro or 
Tel-Aviv—and before a concert the same evening 
to memorize, idiomatically enough to draw cheers 
from the local audience, a song she heard on the 
street. 

Languages give her no pause. She sings like a 
native in seven of them already, and one does not 
doubt that she could add Bantu or Mandarin to 
the list if the occasion warranted it. 

It may arise shortly, as a matter of fact. On 
May 5, Miss Tourel sailed for her first South 
African tour, and next year she wants to visit the 
Far East. She looks forward to picking up the 
songs of Africa, as she has those of so many 
other lands, She is sensitive to rhythms wherever 
she goes—whether it is a carioca carnival in Brazil 
or a Manhattan pleasure palace. As her admirers 
might or might not expect, the singer loves jazz. 
She recently went through a period of addiction 
to bebop, but confesses that she has now recovered. 
One incident she recalls (totally) with pride is that 
after she sang Smoke Gets In Your Eyes on a 


























The contralto confers 
with Igor Stravinsky 
during rehearsals of 
his Cantate. (Photo- 
graph by Popsie) 


TRAVELED CONTRALTO 


Adept in creating new works, 


Jennie Tourel is at home in 


concert halls of many land; 


By FRANK MERKLING 


national radio program, Jerome Kern telephone 
his praises to her all the way from California 

This refreshing open-mindedness gives a chara 
teristic stamp to a Tourel recital. Probabl: n 
singer today offers more imaginative programs or 
sings everything on them so fondly or so wel 
be it a street song or a Marienleben. The Hinde 
mith songs impress her profoundly. She believe: 
they will prove to be as important, in their way 
as the Schéne Miullerin or Die Winterreise. Rec 
ord-fanciers have already had ample opportunity t 
confirm the diva’s unhackneyed tastes. Besides Da: 
Marienleben she is represented in the disk «ata 
logues by works of Ravel and Moussorgsky, !Xos 
sini and Offenbach, Prokofieff, Rachmaninoff 
Chopin, Haydn, and Villa-Lobos. 

On the whole, though, she does not enjoy making 
records: not immediate enough. “Recording is 
machine. Singing into that little box is not like 
singing to people,” she says, moving her hand 
and tilting her head in a way that you have t 
agree it would be a pity to miss. Here is a singer 
who especially needs an audience with whom shi 
can establish direct contact. She admits that she 
never really looks at her audiences, but, like Mount 
Everest, they are there. Although in the wings 
she may be nervous, once onstage the contact i: 
made and she forgets herself. 


Artistic Tastes 


In point of extra-musical taste, Miss Tourel is 
indubitably French—to be specific, French Empire 
Her 58th Street living room is furnished wit! 
nineteenth-century pieces, including a sofa that 
would have delighted Madame Récamier. Yet here 
too, there is that cachet of the unexpected, for 
around the walls march arresting modern _paint- 
ings and drawings. They are really modern, and 
some of them were just brought back from Israel 
They reveal a good eye for line and color, and one 
is not surprised to discover that the singer hopes 
some day to acquire a Rouault. 

Miss Tourel herself is likely to be dressed 

(Continued on page 13) 
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MANHATTAN PREMIERES 


Operas by Milhaud, Toch, Meyerowitz, 


Reutter, Engel and Beeson staged 


HREE rew American operas 
[were produced in New York dur- 

ing the last week in May. The 
Mannes College of Music presented 
the local premiere of Jan Meyerowitz’ 
Eastward in Eden, at Hunter Play- 
house on May 26 and 27; and the 
Columbia University opera workshop 
offered a double bill of Lehman 
Engel’s Malady of Love and Jack 
Beeson’s Hello Out There, both first 
performances, at Brander Matthews 
Hall from May 27 to 30. 

Of the three works, Beeson’s stood 
out because the score indicated ex- 
ceptional gifts on the part of the 
composer in the difficult field of opera- 
tic composition. The libretto, adapted 
from William Saroyan’s poignant one- 
act tragedy, tells of a young gambler 
thrown into a small-town Texas jail 
on a false charge of rape. A lonely, 
footloose man, he makes friends with 
the sympathetic, equally lonely girl 
who cooks and cleans at the jail, and 
he gives her his money as they agree 
to flee together to San Francisco. 
Before the couple can get away, the 
gambler is shot by the husband of 
the woman who made the false ac- 
cusation. 


Saroyan Dialogue 


Saroyan’s characteristically ram- 
bling dialogue would pose difficult 
prob lems for any composer, and Bee- 
son has not been able always to sus- 
tain or develop a vital musical setting 
for the text. But there are many pas- 
sages where the vocal line is original, 
singable, and filling its proper func- 
tion in heightening the emotion of the 
dramatic situation. The orchestral 
support, of chamber proportions, is 
rather plain harmonically, but sensi- 
tive and atmospheric in instrumental 
color. Where the opera really seems 
to fail is in the dramatic climaxes, 
which seem musically weak. It is a 
work worth hearing again before pass- 
ing final judgment; certainly it is one 
promising much from a composer ad- 
mittedly dedicated to opera. 

Malady of Love, subtitled A Sham 
in One Act, should prove a useful 
alternate in workshop repertoires for 
Menotti’s The Telephone. Lewis 
Allan’s rhymed libretto is a too-ex- 
tended, occasionally amusing joke 
about a handsome young psychiatrist 
(Dr. Stanley Barlow) who succumbs 
to the wiles of a pretty young girl 
(Emily Brown) he is treating. The 
Columbia production employed a pair 
of dancers, who added to the fun 
with their miming, but they could 
probably be dispensed with if neces- 
sary. Engel’s music is light and tune- 
ful, with a Broadway .flavor, and 
should be effective with a two-piano 
accompaniment, although now scored 
for a small orchestra. 

The two operas were judiciously 
staged by Felix Brentano, had hand- 
some settings by Paul Morrison, and 
were sympathetically conducted by 
Willard Rhodes. In the May 28 per- 
formance, Stephanie Turash gave a 
warm-voiced, beautifully colored and 
phrased account of the girl’s music in 
Hello Out There. Ruth Fleming was 
a pretty, vocally charming Emily 
Brown in Malady of Love. Their 
leading men—Ralph Farnworth as the 
gambler and Warren Galjour as Dr. 
Barlow—sang the music adequately 
but with a rather dry, monotonous 
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tone. The dancers in Malady of Love 
were Patricia Young and Charles 
Fatone. In Hello Out There the cast 
was completed by Leyna Gabriele as 
the Wife, Marvin Worden as the 
Husband, and Lorenzo Herrera as 
Another Man. 

Eastward in Eden has a libretto by 
Dorothy Gardner adapted from her 
play of the same name, which had a 
brief New York run in 1947, and the 
opera was first produced in Novem- 
ber, 1951, at the Wayne University 


Theatre in Detroit. Miss Gardner's 
play, which concerns Emily Dickin- 
son’s frustrated love for Charles 


Wadsworth, a Philadelphia clergy- 
man, has a quiet appeal and poetic 
atmosphere, because Miss Gardner 
made shrewd use of Miss Dickinson’s 
writings in the dialogue. As a libret- 
tist, however, Miss Gardner did not 
excise enough of her own play to 
keep the drama uncluttered and sus- 
tained. 

If some of Meyerowitz’ music were 
considered apart from the opera, it 
would seem inventive and not without 


interest in its turgid, thickly orches- 
trated way. But in conjunction with 
the action on stage, it only caused 


wonder that a composer would react 
musically the way he did to the 
dramatic situations. And for all its 
rhythmic and coloristic variety, the 
score moved slowly and ponderously. 
The vocal line seemed awkward, with- 
out justification for musical, dramatic, 
or prosodic reasons. 

Carl Bamberger led a carefully de- 
tailed reading of the difficult score, 
which was ably played by the college 
orchestra. Ralph Herbert staged the 
play neatly, but allowed an unwar- 
ranted caricature of the role of 
Dr. Wadsworth’s secretary. Richard 
Rychtarik’s sets were shrewdly eco- 
nomical, and John Butler contributed 


the choreography for the first-act 
party. 
Dina Soresi, the Emily Dickinson 


of the May 27 performance (Bessie 
Mijanovich sang the role on May 26), 
delivered with a clear voice her un- 
gracicus vocal music, and her col- 
leagues included Peyton Higgison as 
Dr. Wadsworth, Mary Hensley as 
Emily’s sister Lavinia, Robert Som- 
mer as her brother Austin, Shirley 
Pringle as her friend Susan, Carlos 
Sherman and Lloyd Fee: as 
suitors, Eugene Brice as her father, 
and Richard Brode as James Clark, a 
friend of Dr. Wadsworth. Dorothy 
Clark, Priscilla Kimball, Emmeline 
Gaulle, Pamela Munson, and Sally 
Birckhead completed the cast. 

—R. A. E. 


Triple Bill 


A NEWLY formed group known as 

the Opera Players made their lo- 
cal bow with three performances of a 
triple bill at the Provincetown Play- 
house, in Greenwich Village, on May 
10, 11, and 12. Their initial offering, 
which was interestingly presented and 
commendably sung, included three first 
American performances — Hermann 
Reutter’s The Way to Happytown, 
Ernst Toch’s Edgar and Emily, and 
Darius Milhaud’s The Sorrows of 
Orpheus, with English translations 
and arrangements for two pianos by 


Conferring on 
score of Eastward 
in Eden are Jan 
Meyerowitz, com- 
poser (left); 
Dorothy Gard- 
ner, _ librettist; 
and Ralph Her- 
bert, stage di- 
rector 


Paul Aron, director of the company. 

The Reutter opera, which opened 
the program, is very likely the first 
work by this active German composer 
to make its way to this side of the 
Atlantic. It deals with a young woman 
in search of her lover, a soldier and 
victim of the last war, whom she re- 
joins ultimately through her own 
death. The story is told in a series 
of episodes, each reflecting a rather 
typical attitude of cynicism and gloom 
in contrast to the idealism of the pro- 


tagonist. Two interlocutors are used 
to advance and comment upon the 
action. 

Reutter’s music conforms in style 


to the static formalism of the libretto 
and represents a reversion to medi- 
eval traditions. (A similar escape to 
antiquity can be found in the works 
of a more familiar German contempo- 
rary, Carl Orff.) Happytown, is poe” 
titled A ballad of the open road, and 
many of its pages are appropriately 
reminiscent of early wanderers’ 
and songs of the sea. The melodies 
are simple and expressive; the har- 
monic idiom is modal, with contempo- 
rary alterations; and the rhythmic 
impulse, strong and propulsive. Ethel 
Erdos, a rich-voiced contralto, sang 
the role of the young woman with 
convincing warmth and ardor. 


songs 


In the hands of a seasoned comedi- 
enne with the ability at least to fake 
a shattering coloratura, Toch’s Edgar 
and Emily could be a highly amusing 
intermezzo piece. It has to do with 
a prima donna who apparently has a 
great deal to sing about and an un- 
responsive partner with no interest 
in singing, or indeed saying anything 


at all. In this performance, however, 
the joke wore thin after a few min- 
utes, though Jeanette Scovotti could 


faking her difficult 
The music is pur- 


not be accused of 
vocal assignment. 
posefully neutral. 

Milhaud’s The Sorrows of Orpheus, 
given some time ago in concert form 
by the League of Composers, received 
its first stage performance here on 
this occasion. It is a sustainedly mel- 
ancholy work, as its title would lead 
one to suspect, but its elegiac moments 
are extremely moving. Unfortunately, 
the simple tale is somewhat obscured 
by the conceits of Armand Lunel’s 
text, dividing the work into three 
short acts and telling deviously of the 
deaths of Eurydice (by natural causes) 
and of Orpheus (done in by her three 
vengeful sisters). But Milhaud’s 
score, which undoubtedly lost much 
of its color in being reduced for two 
pianos, is richly evocative. Eugene 
Green and Tona Noble were eminently 
successful in the leading roles. 

Mr. Aron has a promising company 
in the Opera Players, and the modest 
three-day run that constituted their 
debut betokens the care with which 
this venture was launched. The singers 
revealed some notable talents, and 
their performances were in every re- 
spect satisfying musically. Additional 
credits go to Morton Siegel, stage 
director, and Ethel Green, who was 
responsible for the costumes and 
scenic effects. 

—C. B. 





James Abresch 


Music Critics Circle 
Holds Election and Dinner 


The annual meeting and dinner of 
the Music Critics Circle of New York 
was held at the Blue Ribbon Restau- 
rant on May 20, with § ——e Chotzi- 
noff, director ot music for NBC, as 
the guest of honor. Mr. Chotzinoff 
was so honored in recognition of the 
artistic contribution made by the NBC 
Television Opera Theatre, of which 
he is the producer. The ‘election of 


officers resulted in the following 
choices: Miles Kastendieck, of the 
Journal-American, re-elected chair- 
man; Henry W. Levinger, of Must- 


cal Courier, elected vice-president; 


Ronald F. Eyer, editor of MusIcaL 
AMERICA, elected secretary; and Al- 
bert Elias, re-elected treasurer. Jay 


Harrison, of the Herald Tribune, and 
Harriett Johnson, of the Post, were 
named members of the executive 
committee. 


Orchestra League 
Plans June Convention 


SPRINGFIELD, Ounto.—The ninth na- 
tional convention of the American 
Symphony Orchestra League will be 
held here from June 17 to 19, with 


headquarters at the Shawnee Hotel. 
As an integral part of the event, the 
second National Workshop for Or- 
chestra Players will be conducted on 
June 18 and 19. On June 26 and 27, 
the first West Coast League Confer- 
ence, co-sponsored by the Pacific 
Coast Festival, will be held at Santa 
Jarbara, Calif. The now annual con- 
ductors symposium jointly sponsored 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
the league has been scheduled for Oct. 
4 to 8 in Philadelphia 


Toledo Hears 
Ocdipus Rex 


ToL_epvo.—The Toledo Orchestra, 
Wolfgang Stresemann, conductor, 
ended its 1953-54 season with a per- 
formance of Stravinsky’s opera-ora- 
torio Oedipus Rex. The Harvard Glee 
Club, directed by Robert Garside in 
the absence of G. Wallace Wood- 
worth, its regular director, was the 
assisting chorus. Mr. Garside also 
sang the role of the Shepherd in the 


performance. Other soloists were 
Arlene Sollenberger, soprano; Harold 
Haugh, tenor; Warren S. Allen, bari- 


Kimes, bass; and A. 
3everly Barksdale, speaker. The or- 
chestra’s plans for next season in- 
clude a concert performance of Mad- 
ama Butterfly, with Tomiko Kana- 
zawa singing the title role. 


tone; Stanley 


Ballet Theatre 
To Dance at Ravinia 


Cuicaco.—Ballet Theatre will fill a 
four-performance engagement, June 
24-26, at Ravinia Park, prior to the 
regular Ravinia Festival, which opens 
on June 29. It is probably the first 
stage presentation the famous park 
on the outskirts of Chicago has seen 
since the end of the Ravinia Opera 
two decades ago. 
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Japanese Musicorama 
Carnegie Recital Hall, May 3 


An exotic program was _ presented 
under this title by Claude Lapham, 
\merican composer, conductor and 
pianist, and assisting artists. It con- 
sisted mainly of his own works, 
written in Japanese style. Commentary 
on the numbers was read by Douglas 
Brooks. The first half included Mr. 
Lapham’s Songs of the Insects and 
Japanese Piano Sonata in F Sharp 
Minor, both played by the composer, 
and several groups of songs and dance 
numbers by Mr. Lapham. Participating 
in these works and in excerpts from 
his opera Sakura, premiered in the 
Hollywood Bowl in 1933, were Miyako 
Yamane, Elaine Castle, Ernie Sult 
and Hinai Koito, singers, and Tai 
Cordova, dancer. 


Composers of Today 
Town Hall Club, May 3 and 10 


Two more programs by the group 
known as Composers of 
series initiated by Rosalyn Tureck 
two years ago, introduced programs 
of considerable novelty. The first, on 
May 3, included as its most un- 
thodox section a demonstration of 
tape recorder music. Some recent 
works in this genre by composers of 
France, Germany and the United 
States were considered, with Vladi- 
mir Ussachevsky as the speaker. 
There were also two compositions not 
in this medum—Alexei Haieff’s Five 
Pieces for Piano, played by Charles 
Wadsworth; and William Schuman’s 
piano cycle, Voyage, performed by 
Beveridge Webster. The portion of 


Today, a 


the pros gram devoted to F rench 
Musique Concréte and its related pro- 
ductions in other lands offered hear- 
ings of music composed directly on 
tape by such composers as Pierre 
Schaeffer, Pierre Henry, Olivier 
Messiaen, Herbert Ejimert, Robert 
Beyer, Louis and Bebe Barren, Otto 


Luening, and Mr. Ussachevsky. 
In the May 10 program there was 
an “opera preview”. Among the works 


heard were the opening two scenes 
from Bartleby, an opera by William 
Flanagan, with a libretto a James 


Hinton, Jr., based on a story by Mel- 
ville. The acc mpaniment was ‘played 
in a reduction for one piano by Curt 


Safir. The singers were Gordon 
Myers, Robert Price, Calvin Dash, 
and John Forster, while Morton 


Shames took the 
Bartleby. Robert Mandel conducted. 
The other items in this program 
included Wallingford Riegger’s Vari- 
itions for Two Pianos, with Vera 
\ppleton and Michael Field at the 
twin keyboards, this being also a new 
work; and three older scores, Mil- 
haud’s Suite, Ives’s Largo, and 
Bartok’s Contrasts, all for piano, 
violin and clarinet, these instruments 
played respectively by Leonid Ham- 
cea Isadore Cohen, and Eric Simon. 


speaking role of 


Musicians Join Informally 
To Play Arriaga Works 


An ensemble of musicians, 
employed in Broadway shows and 
radio orchestras, gathered on Tuesday 
morning, May 4, at the invitation of 
violinist David Sackson to read at 
sight two works by Juan Criséstomo 
Arriaga. The informal session was 
not open to the public, but was or- 
ganized by Mr. Sackson to try his 
hand as a conductor and to offer a 
number of his colleagues the 


some 


oppor- 
tunity to exercise their talents as 
serious musicians. Mr. Sackson, who 


is a member of the orchestra playing 
for the Broadway revue John Mur- 
ray Anderson’s Almanac, led his 


10 


in new york 


volunteer group in the Overture to 
Arriaga’s opera Los Esclavos Felices 
and a symphony, both of which had 
probably never been performed be- 
fore in this country. 


Phi Beta Concert 
Carl Fischer Skyroom, May 5 


This program of contemporary 
music was presented by the Pi Omi- 
cron Chapter of Phi Beta in honor 
of the music fraternity’s founders’ 
day. Dorothy Eustis, pianist, opened 
with nicely-turned performances of 
the Frescobaldi-Respighi Toccata e 
Fuga, three Poulenc Noctures, and 
a Rondo from Ginastera’s collection 
Argentine Children’s Folk Tunes. 
Carey Sparks, tenor, accompanied by 
David Noakes, followed with a group 
of songs by Hector Panizza, Licinio 
Refice, and Matyas Seiber. Among 
the Americans represented, Marion 
Bauer’s name was the most prominent. 
Her Four Moods for Piano, Op. 46, 
was ably performed by Harry Fuchs, 
and two lyrically inspired 
Dreams in the Dusk and From the 
Shore, both using texts by Carl Sand- 
burg, were sung publicly for the first 
time by Mr. Sparks. There was also 
a group comprising songs by Paul 
Nordoff, John Duke, Everett Helm, 
Norman Dello Joio, and Miss Bauer. 
Mary Lee Davis, mezzo-soprano, was 
assisted in these by Thomas W. Par- 
ker at the piano. The artists in this 
program were, in each instance, equal 
to their assignments, and one had a 
gratifying sense of careful prepara- 
tion and intelligent musicianship at 
work throughout. 


songs, 


ae 
Cantata Singers 
St. Michael's Church, May 5 
Under the direction of Alfred 
Mann, the Cantata Singers offered 
Handel’s oratorio Israel in Egypt, 


with a chorus of forty and a chamber 


orchestra. This work, once extremely 
popular, had not been heard in New 
York since the Little Orchestra So- 
ciety presented it in 1949. Soloists in- 
cluded Helen Boatwright and Char- 
lotte Bloecher Anderson, sopranos; 
3elva Kibler, contralto; William Hess, 
tenor; and Paul Matthen and Marden 
Bates, basses. 


Branscombe Choral 
Town Hall, May 5 


The twentieth annual spring con- 
cert of this well-known organization 
was conducted by its founder and 
director, Gena Branscombe, composer. 
The program included Miss Brans- 
combe’s Prayer for Song; Coventry 
Choir; and her arrangements of De- 
bussy’s Ballad of the Women of Paris 
and Nuit d’Etoiles, and an excerpt 
from Brahms’s First Symphony, all 
previously heard in New York, and 
two new works, Old Women Rain, a 
choral song, and Hopak, an arrange- 
ment of the well-known excerpt from 
Moussorgsky’s The Fair at Soro- 
chinsk. Another novelty was Hermione 
Eichhorn’s Cockle-Shells. The chorus 
was heard also in works by Virgil 
Thomson and Henry Cowell. Two 
groups of solos were sung by Donald 
Johnston, baritone, with Lowell Farr 
at the piano. Guest artists also in- 
cluded Kathleen Wilber, horn player, 
and Morris Goldenberg, timpanist. 
Accompanists for the chorus were 
Ruth Harsha, pianist, and Milford 
Snell, organist. 


New Symphony of New York 
Central Needle 
Trades Auditorium, May 6 


For the fourth and final concert of 
the season, Maurice Bonney led his 
New Symphony of New York in a 
Beethoven program comprising the 
First Concerto, in C major, and the 
Ninth Symphony, in D minor. David 
Abrams was soloist in the concerto, 
and the singers in the symphony were 
Helen Laird, soprano; Virginia Vin- 
ney, alto; Thomas Johnson, tenor; 
and Albert Wilcox, bass. The young 
pianist gave an effective performance 
in the concerto, a shade too showy, 
perhaps, but not without musical 
sense. Mr. Bonney provided a sympa- 
thetic orchestral accompaniment, and 





Pop Concerts Given in Carnegie Hall 


The May 7 opening of a series 
of Pop Concerts in Carnegie Hall, 
planned for Friday and Saturday eve- 
nings on successive weekends, pre- 
sented some sixty players of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony and a 
variety of soloists under D’Artega’s 
baton, and had a distinctly unusual 
aroma. 

Exotic perfumes were wafted 
through the ventilators at one eg 
Every lady in the audience received ¢ 
sample of Corday Perfumes. The ey 
gram included the premiere of a new 
Suite, each section of which was in- 
spired bs an actual Corday odor, and 
in a simple Broadway “sweet” ballad 
manner, as composed by Harry Revel. 
This was accompanied by a rather un- 
complicated dance by Marie-Jeanne 
and two male assistants against back- 
grounds including a gypsy van. One 
remembers that Scriabin contemplated 
a symphony of perfumes in his latter 
days of mysticism. There was noth- 
ing mystical about this concert, which 
consisted of numbers ranging from 
the sophisticated to the sophomoric. 

The most substantial item was the 
opening Overture to Offenbach’s Or- 
pheus in the Underworld, done in vig- 
orous style, though the orchestral 
playing throughout was hardly dis- 
tinguished. 

Assisting artists included Jeanette 
La Bianca, who sang with agility an 
aria from The Barber of Seville, and 
Voices of Spring, by Johann Strauss; 


Jack Russell, baritone, 


effective par- 
ticularly in the 


Ballad of the Duel 
from Cyrano de Bergerac, by Skiles; 
and the Fairfield University Glee 
Club, led by Simon Harak, in musical 
comedy numbers and rousing college 
songs. There were several new pieces 
by Mr. D’Artega himself, which 
showed pleasing melodic qualities and 
smooth orchestration, though much of 
the evening’s music was decidedly on 
the banal side. 


R. M. K. 


\ Viennese Night was given on 
Saturday, May 8. The program off- 
ered a more interesting assortment of 
music than the opening one, mostly of 
operetta origin. D’Artega again con- 
ducted, and the sponsor of the pro- 
gram was Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc. Excerpts from Johann Strauss’s 
Die Fledermaus, and works of Kreis- 
ler, Lehar, Kalman, Richard Strauss, 


Sieczynski, and Boris Preger made 
up the bill. As soloists, Robert Not- 
koff, violinist; Lester Paikin, tenor; 
and Astrid Neilson, soprano, were 


heard in addition to members of the 
Gerstman Vocal Ensemble. 

Concert Variety Night was the title 
athxed to the program of May 14. 
It included a first performance of Mr. 
D’Artega’s ballet music, Fire and Ice, 
the locale being the Planet Mars. That 
conductor officiated for his own work, 
while Raphael Bronstein was guest 
conductor for the other numbers, 

(Continued on page 18) 





rounded out the evening with a brisk, 
straightforward account of the tower- 
ing symphony. 


—A. B., 


Collegiate Chorale 
New Haven Chorale 
New York Cathedral, May 7 


Robert Shaw conducted his Col- 
legiate Chorale augmented by the 
New Haven Chorale (a total of 175 
singers) in Brahms’s Requiem, as- 
sisted by soloists Louise Natale, SO- 
prano, and Thomas Pyle, baritone, 
The organ, played by Bruce Prince- 
Joseph, supplied the entire accompa- 
niment for the massive work; and 
this organist opened the program by 
performing the Vivaldi-Bach Con- 
certo in G and Purcell’s Voluntary 
in C. The audience filled the cathie- 


dral. 


Composers Forum 
McMillin Theatre, May & 


The eighth and last meeting of the 
Composers Forum this season was 
devoted to works in jazz idiom by 
two composers, Howard Boatwright 
of Yale University, and Teo Macero 
of New York. The four works by 
Mr. Boatwright were a Serenade for 
two strings and two winds, Trio for 
two violins and viola, Four Songs, 
and Canon and Dance for two violin 
and piano, Mr. Macero provided 
Three Canzons; Three Jazz Pieces; 
Quartet Concertante, scored for ma- 
rimba, xylophone, accordion, tenor 
saxophone and timpani; and = Me- 
Millin, for all the instruments. Mr 
Boatwright’s songs were sung by his 


wife, Helen Boatwright,  soprar 
Others taking part in the program 
were Easley Blackwood, piano; Mr. 


Macero, Richard Gilfol, Sol Flum, 
Connie Mohar, and John La Porta, 
saxophones and clarinets; John Mi 

hoff, trumpet; Lanny DiJay, accor- 


dion; Jimmie Chapin, drums; Phil 
Krause, xylophone; Stuart Sank 
and Lou LaBella, double basses; Gil 


Breines, timpani. David Broekman 
was the conductor. Quincy Porter 
served as moderator, and the prograin 
included a period devoted, as custom- 
arily, to questions by the audienc: 


Grace Gimbel, Pianist 
Town Hall, May 9, 3:00 


Grace Gimbel, pianist, who has won 
prizes in district auditions of — th 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
and the Griffith Foundation, gave her 
second recital in New York. Her 
program offered staples for the most 
part—the Bach-Busoni Ich ruf’ zu 
dir, Herr; Bach’s E major Frencl 
Suite; Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, 
No. 2; Mozart’s Sonata in B_ flat 
major, K. 333; shorter works oi 
Ravel and Chopin—and as a quasi 
novelty the Sonatina No. 3, in the 
G Clef, by Guarnieri. Miss Gimbel 
has come a considerable way in ac- 
quiring a solid pianistic equipment, 
but there was more of correctness 
than inspiration in much of her play 
ing. One felt there was too much 
romanticisim and deliberation of pac« 
in some of her, conceptions, and she 
succeeded best in the fleeter passages, 
such as the final Allegretto move 
ment of the Beethoven Sonata, wher 
the reading had a professional com 
petence and ease. 


R. M. kK 


Helen Breneman, Soprano 
Raphael Grossman, Baritone 
Town Hall, May 9, 5:30 


Miss Breneman, who has _ taught 
at Teachers College of Columbi: 
University and held a scholarship at 
Tanglewood, employed gracefully a 
voice that was somewhat thin it 
quality. Her performance of three 
lieder by Joseph Marx and Dvorak’s 
Biblical Songs and her participation 
in duets by Mozart had a musicianly 
inflection. There was less variety of 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Chris Ware 


Claudio Arrau, after his second concert in 
London's Albert Hall within two weeks, signs 
last-minute autographs for young admirers who 
had waited more than two hours outside the 
artists’ entrance to see the pianist 


AVING recently voiced her intentions defi- 

nitely to do a Broadway musical, Patrice 

Munsel is currently considering a leading role 
in Mare Blitzstein’s Reuben, Reuben, which is 
slated for production next fall. Although she 
has never appeared on the New York musical 
stage, Miss Munsel has been approached by Broad- 
way producers on previous occasions. She is re- 
ported to have declined a role in A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn because she “did not want to scrub floors 
for a year”. 


Dame Myra Hess, a/iv sailed for lng- 
md in April at the close of her American 
ur, will return early in January, 1955, with 
nother schedule of coast-to-coast appear- 
uces. Her next Carnegie Hall recital is 
cheduled fur Jan. 8 

7 . . 

Ramon Vinay will sing the title role in Franco 
\lfano’s Cyrano de Bergerac when it receives its 
Milan premiere at La Scala this month. He will 
return to New York next October to appear with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Metro- 
politan Opera, and other organizations. 


Artur Rubinstein /uiunched a six-month 
tour of lure last month with recitals in 
Paris. Hle will return to this country on 
Vov. 30 to begin his eighteenth North Amer- 
can concert tour 





Patricia Neway was heard last month in a 
Parisian revival of another Alfano opera, Resur- 
rection, at the Opéra-Comique. 

. . . 

Ezio Pinza wi// return to the Broadway 
stage next scason in Fanny, a new musical 
comedy by Joshua Logan, S. N. Behrman, 
and Harold Rome 





Marina Svetlova takes time from touring to see 
the Grand Canyon, while concluding this sea- 
son's itinerary with her concert group in the 
West. The ballerina will return to Europe for 
further engagements during the summer 


June, 1954 


PERSONALITIES 





in the news 


Astrid Varnay has signed contracts for 39 opera- 
tic appearances this summer in twelve music cen 
ters of Western Germany. Already announced as 
singing at this year’s Bayreuth Festival, the Metro 
politan Opera soprano will be heard in German and 
Italian repertory in Munich, Berlin, Hamburg, and 
other cities. 


Andre Mertens and jis wife sailed in 
May for a four-month European trip. Thet 
plans include visits to the major music fes- 
tivals in Britain and on the Continent. They 
will return to New York in September. 


\ son, their first child, was born on May 17 io 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicanor Zabaleta. ‘The concert 
harpist recently returned from a tour of Europe 

7. . . 


Eugene Ormandy wi// conduct nineteen 
concerts in Europe this summer. From his 
first engagement in Vienna, for the opening 
of the Festival of Modern Music there, he 
wel mtinue to nine other cities across the 
Continent to participate in a number of 
other, major festivals, ending his tour im 


| , ) 
Bergen, Norway, on Sept. 23. 





Ben Mancuso-Impact 


Michael Rabin, violinist, just turned eighteen 

signs a new contract to appear under the ex- 

clusive management of Judson, O'Neill and 

Judd. He is seen with Arthur Judson, second 

from ieft, and his mother and father, Mr. and 

Mrs, George Rabin. Mr. Rabin leaves for a 
tour of Europe in September 


Jean Madeira will sing in four performances 
of Honegger’s La Danse des Morts at Salzburg 
during August, and will later make a tour of Spain 
and Scandinavia. The Metropolitan contralto’s 
spring schedule has included two Carmens with the 
New Orleans Opera Company and an Azucena 
with the Metropolitan in Boston. She rejoined the 
latter company, then on tour, in St. Louis after 
several joint recitals with her husband, Francis 
Madeira. Before leaving for Europe, she will sing 
Carmen in Puerto Rico and in Kansas City, with 
the Kansas City Starlight Opera 

. . . 


j 


Isaac Stern departed last month for his 
second round-the-world tour within the year 
He will make 35 appearances m Australia 
before emplaning for Edinburgh in August, 
and will return to the United States in No- 
vember following other European engage- 
ments. 


Eugene List and his wife, the violinist Carroll 
Glen, are visiting South America on a concert tour 
that will include joint and solo engagements in 
recital and with orchestra. 


Zvi Zeitlin, who returned to his native 
Israel last March for the first time in twelve 
years, will return to the United States in 
July for a number of summer engagements 


Zadel Skolovsky made his Israel debut last 


month with the Israel Philharmonic, making the 


first of twelve appearances with that orchestra. 





After their marriage in an Ithaca, N. Y., church 
on May 9, Frances Yeend, leading soprano of 
the New York City Opera, and James William 
Benner, Jr., pianist and vocal coach, who has 
been the singer's accompanist for the last two 
years, cut their wedding cake together 


Following her recent American tour, Vietori 
de los Angeles returned to her home in Bar 
celona, where she will rest for t weeks befor 
recording Madama | erfl aml 
for RCA Victor in Italy toward the e1 the 
summer 


The young American nidu 


Strickland, formecr/y musica } / 
Knoxville Symphony, ts current n Vienn 
conducting a series of concert cor 
porary American music. His prog) 
the ltenna yyuiphon Nuri ty 
Venotti's Ap ICALYV PSe and Coplay 
Statements, m the Austrian capita 

. > . 


Mieczyslaw Horszowski will present 
the complete piano works of Beet 


YM & YWHA next season. He embarks 








unique project on Nov. 8, to run through Feb. 14 
playing i total of twelve concert 
. . . 
Before leaving on his fifth kurof 

cert tour last month, Leuis Kaufman / 

the radio premuere , 

wgan by Franei , 

photostats of the f nm, U 

a ( BS program i ri j \/ 

9 He was ace t] } 

Daniel Pinkham. 

. . . 

Franz Allers conducted the Vienna S 
in a special American Theatre Musi nceert 
May 11 He was joined | ( Will 
as soloist 

* . . 
William McGrath /e/i for /-urot 1 

for a series of engagements that 7 t 

him abroad until December The 

tenor, a wiumer of the 1953 JUGG A 

made his Town Hall debut tl 

. . . 

Mona Paulee appeared in the role of Proser] 
in the world premiere of Paul Hindemit 
vision of Monteverdi's Orfeo, when it was pre 
sented at the Vienna Festival o1 June } | 
work was conducted by Mr. Hinde 
orchestra of seventeenth-centut instrument 
loan from various Austrian museums 

. . . 

Eva Bober, /yric ratuy p 
heen engaged at the Karlsruhe Ope) 
in Germany for the 1954-55 season 

° ° ° 

David Van Vactor made his London debut 
one of the New Era Concert Society pt 
at the Roval Festival Hall on May 6. The K 
ville conductor directed the Philharmonic O1 
chestra 
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HOLLAND: Lex van Devpen, 2e Helmerstraat 41, Amster- 
am 

ITALY: Recinacp Bainpte Smit, Via Marconi 28, Florence. 

Peter Dracanze, Via Mulino delle Armi 25, Milan. 
Cyntuta Joury, Via dei Gracchi 126, Rome, 
MEXICO: Peccy Munoz, Protasio Tagle 69-8, Colonia Tacu- 
baya, Mexico, D. F. 

PORTUGAL: Katnentne H. ve Carnerro, 450 Rua de Paz, 
Oporto. 

SCOTLAND: Lesiie M. Gneeniees, The Evening News, 

Kemsley House, Glasgow. 
SPAIN: Antonio Ictesias, Avenida Reina Victoria 58, 
adrid, 
SWELEN: Incam Sanpseac, Lidinge 1, Stockholm. 
SWITZERLAND: Epmonp Aprta, 22 Rue de Candolle, Geneva. 
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Audiences Request 
Wider Repertoire 


S the day of the warhorse and the Ninety 
I Great Pieces drawing, at long last, to a 

close? A report from the nation’s capital 
gives the hint that it may be. The National 
Symphony recently completed a survey of its 
mailing list which indicates that music-lovers 
in Washington, at least, would like to see 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony put out to pas- 
ture for a while, along with the symphonies 
of one Tchaikovsky, and that works “less, 
much less hackneyed” be given their hour in 
the arena. 

An interesting and healthy factor in the 
Washington poll is that the public clamor 
was not for more modern music necessarily. 
It cried out, rather, for greater latitude of 
selection among the works of all periods, 
new and old. Even more works by Beetho- 
ven would be welcome, but, please! not the 
Fifth. Let us have Berlioz’ Harold in Italy, 
Brahms’s Double Concerto, Dvorak’s Cello 
Concerto, Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler, 
Bach’s Brandenburg concertos, Stravinsky’s 
Firebird, Smetana’s The Moldau, and other 
such matters that turn up far too seldom on 
our orchestra programs! 

Such feelings, we say, are healthy because 
they reflect a natural development of musical 
appetite and digestion and the absence of 
that always suspect fetishism that demands 
great rashers of one kind of fare (once 
ultra-modern, now more and more baroque), 
to the virtual exclusion of the remaining 
body of currently unfashionable composi- 
tion. No faddists, these voters have a genu- 
ine relish for music, as such, and they reveal 
an avid curiosity about its extent, its varie- 
ties and its unexplored savors. Such, it seems 
to us, is the stuff of which true music-lovers 
are made. 

It is difficult to know, but we cannot es- 
cape the feeling that this fresh breeze from 
the capital may have been fanned up by the 
burgeoning of the microgroove recording 
industry, which has found it both exigent 
and profitable to explore every nook and 
cranny of the musical cupboard to satisfy 
the hunger of its vast new public and keep 
the ‘disks turning. If so, LP is a double 
blessing—without disguise! 


A Great Innovator 


LTHOUGH Charles Ives was in his 

eightieth year, he did not live to cele- 

brate his eightieth birthday on Oct. 20, 
next, of which Nicolas Slonimsky’s fine arti- 
cle in our annual Special Issue of last Feb- 
ruary was intended as a souvenir. 

Some people, including many musicians, 
we fear, will not feel the death of Charles 
Ives keenly because they never were keenly 
aware that he was alive. There were many 
reasons for this, most of which were the 
fault of nobody in particular. More than 
anybody, perhaps, Ives himself was at fault 
because of his extreme reticence about pub- 
licity and his frequently expressed indiffer- 
ence regarding public performances of his 
music. 

Historically (since the beginning of the 
Romantic era, at least) composers have 
functioned not only as the manufacturer of 
their product, but also as the distributor, 
retailer and public relations counsel. They 
did so because they had to. To live and 
work, they had either to sell their wares 
regularly and profitably, or they had to get 
themselves endowed. Most of the great 
composers managed, with considerable suc- 





cess, to do one or the other, and sometimes | 


both at the same time. Richard Wagner 
probably stands at the head of the list, fol- 
lowed closely by Richard Strauss. 

Ives, like the late John Alden Carpenter, 
was under no such compulsion. He was self- 
endowed. As partner in a highly successful 
insurance business, he had no economic 
problems in connection with his creative 
work. And this, in some ways, was a pity, 
Had he been forced, for financial reasons, to 
propagate his work as composers tradition- 
ally do, the world might be richer, wiser and 
farther along the road to the musical future 
than it is. 

For Charles Ives had something unique, 
significant and deeply personal to contribute 
to musical evolution. He was a free-thinker, 
musically, with a fresh, untrammeled ap- 
proach to all of its technical and esthetic 
problems, and he probably was less bound 
by the European traditions of romanticism 
and impressionism than any composer ever 
born in this country. Independently, and 
without consultation or study with contem- 
poraries abroad, he arrived at stunning 
mutations in musical composition which 
anticipated, as Mr. Slonimsky says, “every 
known musical innovation of the twentieth 
century.” Some of the most important of 
them were: polytonality, atonality, disso- 
nant counterpoint, tone-clusters, polymeters, 
polyrhythms, and quarter-tones. 

Composers long have been more or less 
aware of Ives’s contributions to the progres- 
sive arcana of their art. But the musical 
public—even the technically educated part 
of it—has been only dimly aware of his 
existence and almost totally unacquainted 
with his compositions. Because they are 
difficult to perform and because there was 
little impetus from anyone, including the 
composer, to get them performed, his works 
have been little played in public. 

It is inevitable, of course, that Ives even- 
tually will take his proper place in public 
esteem and recognition. When he does, he 
will be universally recognized as one of the 
greatest creative minds of his generation. 





On The 


Front Cover 


e 
GRANT 
JOHANNESEN 


HE young American pianist Grant Johannesen, 

who will be appearing at the Ravinia, Redlands, 
Penninsula, and Brevard festivals this summer, 
has risen to the top of his profession since his 
New York debut ten years ago. Born in Salt Lake 
City of Norwegian parents, Mr. Johannesen stu- 
died principally with Robert Casadesus and Egon 
Petri. He made his first European tour in 1949 
after winning first prize in the International Piano 
Festival held in Belgium in that year—the first 
American so honored. While abroad he also 
visited Norway to give a benefit concert in Kongs- 
berg, his mother’s birthplace. The pianist’s first 
tour of South America opened in Buenos Aires 
during the summer of 1953, and took him to 
leading cities in Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 
In January and February of next year he will 
be in Europe for a tour that opens in Helsinki 
and Oslo and will take him to Germany, Austria, 
and Spain. He then returns for further engage 
ments in this country and in South America. 
Having now a devoted concert audience here, he 
is also known to radio listeners via the Telephone 
Hour, NBC’s Standard Hour, and ABC’s Pian 
Playhouse. He is represented in record catalogue 
under the Concert Hall and Vox labels. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Self-Supporting Orchestra 


{To THE Epitor: 


Recently Mr. James Petrillo called on the 
President at the White House. As he left, he told 
reporters that he had urged the President to sup- 
port Federal legislation which would subsidize 
symophony orchestras and their musicians in cities 
of 300,000 and more. 

His other remarks were to the effect that all 
cities of that size and larger operated at a deficit, 
and that if Federal aid was not given, symphonic 
music would eventually die in these large cities. 

Omaha is close enough to Mr. Petrillo’s mini- 
mum figure to join in the discussion with some 
standing and from the matter of budget, with 
some authority. 

The Omaha Symphony is one of the very few 
orchestras which operates without benefit of a city 
tax, subsidy, or assessment of a list of patrons. 
True, we have had our trustworthy underwriters, 
The World-Herald, Associated Retailers and 
Junior League, and in eight years we have had 
to ask for their help just once to the tune of 
$500 from each. For this wonderful backstop we 
are grateful. 

But with the exception of that one year, 
Omaha has supported its orchestra by buying 
tickets to the concerts for both the winter season 
and the summer Pop Concerts. 

There has been one other source of revenue— 
the ads in these programs. The businessmen of 
Omaha contribute about one-fifth of our income 
in this manner. We are proud that they wish to 
reach our patrons with their message and we are 
grateful for this extension of community-wide 
support. 

On the other side of the ledger—costs—stand 
the untold hours of free time given to the Sym- 
phony by the ticket sellers, the ad solicitors and 
members of the Board. Our President is at work 
almost every day of the year solving problems, 
making plans, organizing workers. Our Business 
Manager gets no money for the work he does on 
budgets, paychecks for the musicians, arrange- 
ments for the artists, correspondence, and concert 
details. 

With genuine pride we invite Mr. Petrillo to 
look at Omaha for a better pattern than Federal 
Aid. Here he will find excellent musicians led by 
a personable conductor who give outstanding 
music to their community and in return they re- 
ceive broad support from students, music-lovers, 
and business. 

As a result, the orchestra is self-supporting. 

KERMIT HANSEN 
Vice-president, Omaha Symphony, 
Omaha 


Fer-Flung Readers 


To THE EpiTor: 


I thought you’d like to know that MusiIcaL 
AMERICA really gets around. We have had a re- 
quest from Sekolah Musik Indonesia for a cata- 
logue. The Secretary, writing for it, said they 
had read our advertisement in MusicaL AMERICA 
of January, 1954 

Best wishes. 

Mrs. G. E. Lyons, Executive-Director 
Diller-Quaile School of Music, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 





Tourel 


(Continued on page 8) 

simply but dramatically in a rich fabric such as 
brown velvet or white satin. As befits a brunette 
with an outgoing personality she dotes on emeralds. 
A strong yearning is aroused in her by the Em- 
press Josephine’s tiara, a ponderable confection of 
emeralds and diamonds, which is displayed period- 
ically in a Fifth Avenue jeweler’s window. (It ap- 
pears that another of her hopes, though fainter 
than that of acquiring a Rouault, is that her Afri- 
can audiences will show tangible appreciation in the 
fo tm of a shower of diamonds.) Like any Par- 
isienne, she likes good food and drink and prefers 
to do her traveling on French ships. She has 
been married twice. 

As often as she can find the time, Miss Tourel 
goes to the theatre. Recently she enjoyed the play 

ea and Sympathy and the revival of Kurt Weill’s 
The Threepenny Opera. When it comes to opera, 
though, her greatest enthusiasm of late has been 
directed toward Igor Stravinsky’s controversial 


June, 1954 


Present at the 1934 
commencement exer- 
cises of the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music in 
Philadelphia, when 
honorary degrees of 
Doctor of Music were 
bestowed on Marcella 
Sembrich and Leopold 
Godowsky, were, from 
the left, Thomas S. 
‘Gates, president of the 
University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Mary Louise 
Curtis Bok, president 
of Curtis; Josef Hof- 
mann, director; Mme. 
Sembrich; Mr. Godow- 
sky; and Wladyslaw 
Sokolowski, counsellor 
of the Polish Embassy 
in Washington. 





Philadelphia Inquirer 











Imminent Disaster in San Francisco 


If the San Francisco Symphony has played its 
swan song, as some believe to be the case, it was 
as beautiful a musical utterance as San Francis- 
cans have heard. The profits realized did not ex- 
tricate the Musical Association from its bonds of 
indebtedness, and the future of the orchestra is un- 
determined, but it is not unlikely that the Associ- 
ation will cease to function. 





The Rake’s Progress. The singer is prejudiced, to 
be sure, since she created the role of Baba the 
Turk with notable success at the opera’s premiere 
in Venice a few years ago. 

“Actually it wasn’t such a big part. I took it 
largely because of Stravinsky,” she declares. “But 
it’s an important part, I think. Baba reminds me 
a little of the Marschallin in Der Rosenkavalier. 
Not on the surface, of course. But in the auction 
scene, when the bearded lady gives up Tom to Anne 
and accepts her fate with good grace, she is a lot 
like the Marschallin with Octavian—sincere, dig- 
nified, womanly, almost noble, I don’t think the 
character should be played as a clown or a freak. 
I also don’t think the opera should be given at the 
Metropolitan, which is far too big. It’s a fine- 
boned work—but a true opera.” 

Just lately she drew superior notices for an- 
other role, the hapless Queen of Carthage in Pur- 
cell’s Dido and Aeneas, which she performed with 
the American Chamber Opera Society in Town 
Hall. Once again the New York critics had occa- 
sion to note what Virgil Thomson has spoken of 
as Miss Tourel’s “dramatic intensity of self-identi- 
fication . . . dramatic power exercised within the 
framework of perfection (»y means of it, indeed).” 
More even than taste or technique or the beauty 
of her voice, this remains her greatest gift, this 
ability to project herself intuitively, emphatically 
into the character whose music she is singing. 

“Books will never teach me anything, but life 
has taught me many things,” says Jennie Tourel 
simply. “I’ve never been afraid to touch life, good 
or bad.” She is convinced that it is fatal for an 
artist ever to stop touching life. She does not con- 
ceal that she has known the extremes of joy and 
despair. “You must always go ahead. I never think 
of the past. I think I was born every day. A 
singer must keep in mind what she hasn’t done.” 

It may be that the very power of her reminiscen- 
ces, and an acutely susceptible temperament, pre- 
vent Miss Tourel from living in the past. She may 
have learned to save her memories for the moments 
when they can be kept most under control and made 
to serve her best—the moments when she must 
share them with an audience. At any rate, she has 
already reached a conclusion that escaped many a 
maturer but less humble artist: “There are no 
different audiences; only the artist varies in her 
ability to move them.” 

Miss Tourel’s manner may be French, but her 
emotional inheritance is clearly from her Russian 
parentage. Actually, she was born in Montreal, 
although she grew vo in France and Switzerland. 
Now she is an American citizen. a consider my- 
self a good American, too,” she says. “But there 
is one great flaw in the picture, I’m afraid. I just 
don’t understand baseball.” 


What They Read Twenty Years Ago 
1934 








Non Disputandam 


As a sort of Profession of Faith in connection 
with his most recent work, Persephone, Igor Stra- 
vinsky said recently: “I am upon a very sure road. 
This is not to be criticized nor disputed.” 


No Controversy in Boston 


To give public recognition to Serge Kousse- 
vitzky for what he has done in performing com- 
positions by Americans with the Boston Sym- 
phony, a group of composers, whose works he has 
advanced, decided to have Aaron Copland present 
him with a testimonial. To do this, it was neces- 
sary for the composers to apply to the Boston 
Symphony for permission to make the presen- 
tation. [The reply was] that it could not be gran- 
ted, as it might seem to the audience that the Bos- 
ton Symphony was favoring the American com- 
poser. 


In Re Edward Johnson, Tenor 


The degree of Doctor of Music will be conferred 
upon Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, by the University of Toronto at the forth- 
coming commencement. Mr. Johnson was made an 
honorary LLD by the University of Western 
Toronto, at London, Ont., in 1929 


Attention Casting Directors (q. v. Salome) 


A charming lady in Baltimore tells us that her 
son, who, if I [Mephisto] understood her rightly, 
is at college, asked a friend the other day what 
Mae West would say if she were cast in a per- 
formance of Salome. The friend, knowing that 
Mae’s gifts lie in directions other than those of 
Strauss’s music drama or Wilde’s play, was unable 
to answer. “Well,” replied our friend’s son, “I’m 
sure that Mae, as she stands at the cistern looking 
down at Jokanaan, would be entirely in the picture 
if she called to him: ‘Come up an’ see me some 
time.’” I guess she would 


Victory in New York 


Plans for next season’s activities of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony were made public 
after an announcement had been made at the so- 


ciety’s Victory Dinner that the campaign to raise 


$500,000 had been oversubscribed t amount 
of $1,659. 
Editorial Reassurance 
In past issues, MusicAL AMERICA has often 


pointed out the very heartening circumstance that 
there has not been a single casualty among rec- 
ognized symphony orchestras of America, in spite 
of the financial difficulties of the last several years 


Passing on the Torch 


Charles Marie Widor has resigned from the 
organistship of the Church of St. Sulpice, a pr . 
he has held since 1870, and is succeeded by Marcel 
Dupré. 
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Chicago Symphony Shows Gains 
As 63rd Season Comes to a Close 


By Louts O. PALMER 


Chicago 

ITH the close of its 63rd sea- 

son, the Chicago Symphony and 

its board of directors had the 

pleasant knowledge of having chalked 

up a successful run of 28 weeks, both 

artistically and financially. No small 

share of the credit for this may be 

put at the door of its new conductor 

and musical director, Fritz Reiner, 

who made the series of concerts both 
stimulating and provocative. 

The most striking feature of the 
season as a whole was the sound of 
the orchestra under its new director. 
Mr. Reiner began with an ensemble 
in which there had occurred only 
two major changes: it had lost a 
superb flutist in Julius Baker, but it 
had gained his oneal among cellists, 
Janos Starker. Aside from this the 
Chicago Symphony was essentially 
composed of the same men of the 
previous season. But the new force 
on the podium brought a new sound 
into Orchestra Hall. Mr. Reiner is 
a disciplinarian, and the results of 
this were evident from the very be- 
ginning. The orchestra played for 
him—and played well. 

Its greatest weakness still was in 
the upper strings, for reasons no 
amount of discipline could eradicate, 
in all probability. Even with this 
weakness, however, the orchestra per- 
formed in a manner unprecedented 
since the days of Frederick Stock. 
Not that it sounded like the orchestra 
of the 1930's. It has become quite 
another orchestra now. Then it had 
the mellow, relaxed sound possible 
only through long familiarity of or- 
chestra with conductor. Now it is 
well on the way to the virtuoso in- 
strument Mr. Reiner evidently  in- 
tends it to be. Its sound is bright, 
taut, and energetic. 

In the matter of interpretation, no 
conductor can be all things to all 
music. Mr. Reiner has proven to be 
no exception. Almost invariably his 
performances of symphonies by Moz- 
art and Beethoven have provoked 
arguments among musicians here be- 
cause of liberties in phrasing and 
dynamics, as well as eccentricities in 
tempos. More than anything else, his 
treatment of these two composers has 
been disturbing, or, to repeat, pro- 
vocative. But in a season of 28, 
there has not been a boring concert 
while he was on the podium. 


Modern Interpretations Good 


When it came to the music of Ber- 
“ang. Debussy, and Strauss, it would 
be difficult to find a listener who did 
not feel Mr. Reiner had given him 
a performance to remember. There 
were great occasions involving other 
composers, moreover. Mr. Reiner’s 
way with Schumann’s Rhenish Sym- 
phony infused new life and breadth 
into an uneven score. Ravel’s La 
Valse and Falla’s El Amor Brujo, 
with Nan Merriman as soloist, were 
brilliant documentaries upon a whole 
school of composition. Together with 
Janos Starker, the conductor made 
the warhorse Concerto for Cello by 
Dvorak seem once more fresh and 
new. These were only instances in a 
large group of truly distinguished 
performances 

In the all-important matter of pro- 
gramming, Mr. Reiner has been 
masterful in calculating the psycho- 
logical effect not only within a given 
work by itself, but in the over-all 
effect of its place within the entire 
assemblage on any one given night. 
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There was no hit-or-miss grouping ot 
assorted works, but an idea or plan 
at work on each occasion. As a 
sample of this skill, we can cite the 
program of April 8 and 9, which 
opened with the Prelude to Mous- 
sorgsky’s Khovanstchina. Then with 
only the slightest pause and allowing 
no seating of late-comers, he pro- 
ceeded with Debussy’s La Mer. The 
sound of the first led directly into that 
of the second. In turn, La Mer’s 
ringing close set the scene for the 
first performance here of Boris 
Blacher’s Orchestral Variations on 
a Theme of Paganini—a craftsman- 
like handling of what must surely be 
the most overworked theme in the 
history of variation form. After in- 
termission came only Mozart’s Jupiter 
Symphony, in a controversial Reiner 
interpretation. The four works taken 
together in this order created a con- 
sistent flow of thought and of effect. 

Even as Mr. Reiner evidently has 
a plan for total effect in each pro- 
gram, so too he _ believes in ac- 
complishing that effect within a rela- 
tively short span of time. He invari- 
ably sends his audience away from a 
concert long before a point of satiety 
has been reached. To Chicagoans who 
have been submitted to symphonic en- 
durance contests, this comes as a 
welcome relief. 


Cntemporary Scores Variable 


Thus far, the brighter side of the 
picture has been presented. On the 
darker side is the contemporary reper- 
toire. Shortly after he assumed his 
post, Mr. Reiner appeared at a lunch- 
eon given for members of the several 
committees of the orchestra, and the 
press. There he outlined his plans 
for this past season. Among other 
things, he said he believed in a fair 
share of contemporary music in his 
programs, but these novelties he 
wanted to be of real or lasting worth 
and not a jumbled assortment of un- 
tried skills. He said that a major or- 
chestra should not be a_ proving 
ground for unheard composers, and 
he assumed responsibility for the 
musical worth of the novelties he 
would present. 

Seven new works were given Chi- 
cago premieres during the 28 weeks; 
none was of immense importance. 
Four were of solid craft and well 
worth the hearing, it is true: Hinde- 
mith’s Die Harmonie der Welt, Pro- 
kofieff’s Symphony No. 7, Piston’s 
Violin Concerto, with John Weicher 
as soloist, and the above-mentioned 
Blacher work. The remaining three 
would have been much more at home 
in Pop concerts: Samuel Barber's 
Souvenirs, Alvin Etler’s Symphony 
No. 1, and Leo Weiner’s Suite Toldi. 

For a more representative account 
of the great works of the twentieth 
century, we have still to wait. Mr. 
Reiner probably can be forgiven for 
not presenting it this season. He was 
new to the city, and within his audi- 
ence he had many tastes to please. 
He must secure a large and devoted 
audience. A heavy dose of contempo- 
rary music was no way to accom- 
plish that end, and he wisely made 
his initial repertoire lean heavily upon 
the past. It will be interesting to ob- 
serve the variations he will bring to 
that repertoire this fall. He has his 
audience with him and should be able 
to indulge more liberally his taste for 
contemporary music. 

During six weeks in midwinter, 
Mr. Reiner’s place on the podium was 


The first Spartan- 
burg Symphony con- 
ductor, Guy Hutch- 
ins, center, and the 
present conductor, 
Henry Janiec, left, 
review the organi- 
zation's history with 


Edwin Gerschefski 











Silver Anniversary Observed in Spartanburg 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The Spartan- 
burg Symphony, under Henry Janiec, 
brought to a close a highly successful 
25th anniversary season with a concert 
at Converse College on April 30, one 
of three events in the Spartanburg 
Music Festival. The orchestra also 
participated in the festival as the 
accompanying orchestra for an opera 
bill on April 29, in which Gianni 
Schicchi and Cavalleria Rusticana 
were presented, and on the previous 
afternoon, for a performance of the 
Puccini opera alone. The latter event 
was sponsored by the Merchants Bur- 
eau of the Spartanburg Chamber of 
Commerce for the benefit of a young 
audience of more than 2,000 public 
school children from towns in _ the 
county. 

The Spartanburg Symphony’s final 
concert also commemorated the Stein- 
way centennial by presenting duo- 
pianists Vera Appleton and Michael 
Field in two-piano concertos by Moz- 
art (the E flat major, K. 365) and 
Poulenc. Other features of the pro- 
gram were the first performance of 


\ Birthday Nocturne, by Edwin 
Gerschefski, festival director and dean 
of Converse’s school of music, and 
the appearance of a chorus of 230 
youngsters from Spartanburg schools 
under the direction of Pauline B 
Crews. 

Although the present orchestra is 
celebrating its silver anniversary tris 
year, records indicate that in 1914 an 
organization known as the Spartan- 
burg Concert Ochestra was presenting 
concerts under the baton of Harry 
Ross. Two of the 75 volunteer players 
in the Spartanburg Symphony hive 
observed their fortieth anniversaries 
as local orchestra members. Among 
its youthful players is Martha Ger- 
schefski, twelve-year-old cellist, wx 
has been selected from thirteen con- 
testants to appear as youth soloist 

Proceeds from the Spartanburg 
Music Festival, and from the or- 
chestra’s five subscription concerts 
this season, will go toward establi 
ing scholarships for study at Converse 
This year’s awards reached a_ total 
of $2,600. 





occupied by guest conductors. The 
first of these, Antal Dorati, was in 
his best form in Bartok’s The Mi- 
raculous Mandarin and Kodaly’s Pea- 
cock Variations, on Jan. 7 and 8. 
Both were coldly glittering. Next came 
Igor Stravinsky in a program of his 
own music, Jan. 14 and 15. He was 
followed by Ernest Ansermet, who 
pleasurably renewed our acquaintance 
with Honegger’s Symphony No. 5, 
Jan. 21 and 22, and who had Monique 
de la Bruchollerie as his soloist in a 
whirling performance of Chopin’s F 
minor Piano Concerto, Jan. 28 and 
29. The group of guests ended with 
Bruno Walter, who presented a mel- 
lowed reading of Bruckner’s Seventh 
Symphony, prefaced by a group of 
songs and arias sung by Hilde Gueden, 
on Feb. 11 and 12. 


New Opera Company 
Bows in Washington 


WasHtincton, D.C.— The recently 
formed Capital Opera . pater ition pre- 
sented three performances of a double 
bill comprising Menotti’s The Medium 
and The Telephone on May 11, 12, 
and 13, as part of Washington’s first 
annual Spring Arts Festival. The 
new company is under the sponsor- 
ship of the District of Columbia Rec- 
reation Department. Its director is 
Frederick Fall, who is also conductor 
of the Department of Agriculture 
Symphony. 


Press Director 
Of Metropolitan Resigns 


Margaret Carson, of Carson-Ruff 
Associates, has resigned her post as 
press director of the Metropolitan 
Opera and will be succeeded by Fran- 
cis Robinson, one of the Metropoli- 
tan’s assistant managers. Miss Carson 
has headed the press office at the 
opera house since 1944. 


Virginia Symphony 
Announces Sixth Tour 


RicHMoND, VA.—The Virginia 
Symphony, conducted by William 
Haaker, has announced a_ twenty- 
week season for 1954-55, including 
its sixth annual tour of Southeastern 
states in the spring. While on tour, 
the orchestra will continue its policy 
of accommodating the ensemble to 
the stages on which it plays. The full 
orchestra will perform in the larger 
city auditoriums, while a_ smaller 
group, known as the Virginia Con- 
certo Orchestra, will be heard in the 
smaller towns. The tour will cover 
eleven states from Ohio, Maryland, 
and West Virginia to Georgia and 
Alabama. 

During its 1953-54 season the Vir- 
ginia orchestra gave scheduled per- 
formances for nearly forty orchestra 
guilds in the state, and fulfilled en- 
gagements with Community Concerts 
organizations, colleges, and indepen- 
dent managers in Virginia and neigh- 
boring states. The orchestra was also 
heard in a Piano Playhouse progran 
over the ABC radio network. 





Roanoke Orchestra 
Performs Dett Oratorio 


RoANOKE, VA.—The year-old Roan- 
oke Symphony, conducted by Gibson 
Morrissey, was heard recently in a 
performance of Nathaniel Dett’s ora- 
torio The Ordering of Moses. Thi 
orchestra was joined by a 400-voice 
chorus drawn from eight Virginia 
schools and by soloists Florence Vick- 
land, soprano; Thilde Beuing-Edele, 
contralto; Hartwell Philips, tenor; 
and Jack Wimmer, baritone. The 
world premiere of the Dett work 
was given in 1937 by the Cincinnati 
Symphony under Eugene Goossens. 
This was its first performance in 
Virginia. 
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A MASS OF LIFE 


Delius’ choral setting of 


Nietzsche poem now on disks 


By Ronatp Eyer 


Devius: A Mass of Life. Rosina 
Raisbeck, soprano; Monica Sinclair, 


ntralto; Charles Craig, tenor; 
Bruce Bovee P baritone ; London 
Philharmoni Choir and Royal 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Sir Thom- 
Beecham, conductor. (Columbia 
SL 197, $11.95) *** 


O understand anything about 

this so-called “Mass” of Life, 

it is necessary to understand a 
few basic facts about the literary 
background of the work and of the 
tw great protagonists involved 
Friedrich Nietzsche, vitriolic nine- 


teeuth-centur\ German _ philologist, 
philosopher and poet, and Delius him- 
se] 

he Mass of Life is a musical set- 
tine of some passages from Nietzsche's 


monumental and, from his own point 
of view, crowning achievement, Also 
sprach Zarathustra. The passages 
chosen are nute compared to the 
bulk of the entire work, which is 
about as long as the average novel. 
In this poetic composition, Nietzsche 
summed up and gave to the world 
full-bodied his conception—religion, if 


you will—of the Uhbermersch, the 
Superman, the germ of which had 
been circulating through his thinking 
and his writing for a good many 
years before 1881, the year he finally 
sat down and formalized it in Also 
sprach Zarathustra. 

The spokes: 
ego, is Zaratl 
and founder 1 
main pre-Christian 
Judaism. Nietzsche’s reasons 


an, Nietzsche’s alter 
ustra, Iranian prophet 
' Zoroastrianism, the 
competitor of 
for put- 


ting his words in the mouth of this 
ancient are about as clear as the 
words themselves. However, his sis- 


ter quotes him as saving: “I had to 
do a Persian the honor of identifying 


him with this creature of my fancy. 
Persians were the first to take a 
broad and comprehensive view otf his- 


tory.” It is Zarathustra, come down 
from ten years of contemplation on 
a mountain, communicates to 
ordinary mortals Nietzsche’s pagan 
thesis of the Superman, above God 
(God is dead) and beyond good and 
evil. His pantheism is complete, 
ecstatic, ruthless, heroic, but also cyni- 
cal and apparently self-destructive. 


who 


A Mystical Philosophy 


No one, perhaps, has ever known 
precisely what this anthropological 
vision was, since the writing fre- 
quently is obscure and sometimes phan- 
tasmagorical. Nietzsche’s sister, Elisa- 
beth Férster-Nietzsche, probably came 
as close to a summation as anybody 
when she wrote: “. . . a new table 
of valuations must be placed over 
iankind—namely, that of the strong, 
mighty and magnificent man, over- 
flowing with life and elevated to his 
zenith—the Superman, who is now 
put before us with overpowering pas- 
sion as the aim of our life, hope and 


will. And just as the old system of 
valuing, which only extolled the quali- 
ties favorable to the weak, the suf- 
fering and the oppressed, has suc- 


ceeded in producing a weak, suffering 


and ‘modern’ race, so this new and 
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reversed system of valuing ought to 
rear a healthy, strong, lively and 
courageous type, which would be a 
glory to life itself. Stated briefly, the 
leading principle of this new system 
of valuing would be: ‘All that pro 
ceeds from power is good, all that 
springs from weakness is bad.’ ” 





Frederick Delius 


This peculiar, but by no means 
novel, ideology quickly became popu- 
lar in certain intellectual and political 
circles in Europe. As everyone knows, 
it was adopted with certain important 


amendments by the band of adven- 
turers of which Adolf Hitler was 
the mouthpiece and, with varying 


shades of emphasis, by all other to- 
talitarian mystics of the twentieth 
century. 

Whatever the sense or nonsense of 
its philosophy, the fact remains that 
this pantheistic paean abounds in pas 
sages of surpassing poetic beauty, 
luminous imagery, and declamations 
of gripping force and passion. The 
sheer artistic qualities of the writing 
could not fail to impress a sensitive 
mind like Delius’. (Richard Strauss 
was also moved to give it musical ut- 
terance.) Sending a copy of Zara- 
thustra (the book) to Eric Fenby, 
Delius wrote: “I do not subscribe to 
everything Nietzsche said, but I hail 
him as a sublime poet and as a 
beautiiul nature.” 

It is difficult to establish just how 
far Delius went in accepting the ac- 
companying philosophy. His sister has 
referred to him as “a disciple of 
Vietzsche,” and Fenby says that when 





he first came across Zarathustra, 
Delius did not put the book down 
until he had devoured it from cover 


to cover, and that thereafter he “read 
every word of Nietzsche that he could 
hands on.” 


lay his Fenby also says 
that it was Delius’ habit for many 
years to open the book at random, 


take a chapter and ponder it sometimes 


for weeks on end; then, when he had 
extracted its essence, he would turn 
to another and do likewise. However, 
in connection with the statement that 
he did not “subscribe to everything 
Nietzsche said,” Delius said further: 
“I want to make myself plain to you 
as regards religions and creeds. Per- 
sonally, | have no use for them. There 
is only one happiness in life, and that 
is the happiness of creating.” (Fur- 
ther notes on this head will be found 
in the excellent commentary prepared 
for the recording by Charles Burr.) 

If the music itself reveals anything 
of Delius’ persuasion, it reveals, | 
think, a very nearly complete iden 
tification with the Nietzschean credo 
Unlike Strauss’s symphonic 
does not take the book merely as 
point of departure for a musical ex 
ploration of the composer's 
Rather, it mirrors more or less pre 
cisely the exaltation, the moments of 
melancholy and reverie, the nostalgia, 
and doubt, the carnal luxuriance, and 
the final burst of triumph that are 
the main dynamics of the philos 
itself. One cannot the conclu 
sion that Delius added his voice to 
that of Nietzsche in adulation of some 


poem, it 


own 


hy 


escape 


forthcoming Siegfried whose will 
shall rule the universe. By no means 
religious in the conventional sense, 
this music is unquestionably dey 
tional 
Unique and Enduring 
Be that as it may, the fact remains 


that A Mass of Life is a unique and 
enduring masterpiece. First performed 
in 1909 through the efforts of Sir 
Thomas Beecham, who alwavs_ has 
been an ardent champion of Delius 
and who had the undoubtedly gratify 
ing honor to conduct this first record 
ing, the work has not been granted 
a great many performances over the 


years, due probably to its complexits 
and the large forces required to per 
form it. The music had its inception 


Delius con 


Zarathus 


when 
Song of 


as early as 1898, 


posed The Night 


tra, which, six vears later, was uti 
lized in altered form in the Mass 
(completed during 1904-05 at small 


place near Paris where Delius spent 
the last thirty years of his life). So 
far as is known, the Mass was given 
only once in the United States by the 


Schola Cantorum in New York in 
1938. 
It is, needless to say, a Mass in 


name only. None: of the liturgy nor 
the customary divisions of the Chris 
tian Mass is in any way even sug- 
gested. The work could better be 
described, perhaps, as an oratorio for 
baritone, chorus and orchestra, with 
interspersed for soprano, 
tralto and tenor. The baritone, who ts 
the voice of Zarathustra, carries by 
far the greatest vocal burden and is 
rewarded by a proportionate share of 


solos con 


the loveliest and most moving music. 
His opening Now Lift Up Your 
Hearts (the work is sung in the 


original German; | give the Englisl 
translation merely for easier identi- 
fication of passages); the brooding 
nocturnes, Rather Would I Die Here, 
and Night Reigneth; the surcharged 
Lyre Song; and, of course, the cli 
mactic finale, Come! Now Let Us 
Wander! contain some of the most 
gorgeous and at the same time most 
difficult passages ever written for 
baritone. Bruce Boyce, whose voice 
sometimes takes on characteristics of 
the Heldentenor, manages these things, 
for the most part, magnificently. The 
warm, full-bodied voice of Monica 
Sinclair also counts heavily in = such 
portions as the deeply emotional O 
Zarathustra ! 

One of the most characteristic fea 
tures of the composition is its infor 
mality, or unformality, of structure 
There is no set, classical pattern. The 
music ebbs and flows from beginning 
to end completely at the behest of 
the text and the composer’s momen- 
tary instinct in almost an improvi- 
sational manner. But what improvisa- 
tions! Some of the are set 
pieces; others flow in, out and around 


songs 
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the choruses Sor etimes the 
has a big number to itself: at other 
times it makes parenthetical comm« 


tanies or joins the instrumental 


for coloristic effects 

= ‘ 

Phere is only ne real ( 
break hat betwe sectior 
section two, which ts occupy | 
rehest! interlude of some ler 
reminiscent in feeling and in certait 
sonorities of the Liebesnacht mus 


in Tristan und Isolde. The musi 


best when it is most like the ye 
familiar countenance, that is, whe 
it Is poignant, contemplati wee 
nostalgic and immersed in the lit 
seductions of Delius’ chromati ar 
monies. Fine are the big double 
uses, sucl is the tw yal 
Choruses, which have tl 
and the compelling rhythmic stride 
oratorio. But one welcome 


Handelian 
the return to the more 


personal reveries 








Sir Thomas has had the bles 
of the cor poser up his inte eta 
tion oO is and 1 st other leliy 
SCOres, i ust he ccepted a 
definitive. Certainl r ’ 
the i KK il, Wisp ional i 

spheric oll ul leaves 
obvi s to he \¢ re 1 hie h 
itselt wever ] 1 Hee t 
ter. J re is ‘ teness a 
sound the < } whi ‘ eT 
1 words largely elligible 
here Is il balance he Ver ‘ 
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Nal lt Suvuc | ' 4 i 
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ook But ne eve ele 
ive thanl to the elius i 
to Columbia Record ra 
heaut reas 

° 
Americana 
SAMUEL Barper: Adagio for Strin 

Davin DiaMonp: Rounds \Al 

CopLanpd: Quiet City. PAaut Cr 

ron: Two Choric Dances. ( 

Arts Orchestra, Vladimir G j 

mann mducting. (Capitol P-&824 

$5.70)*** These four works by na 

tive composers, issued under the 

title, Contemporary American M 


“classics” of a sort in that 


sic, are 

they are among the best-known and 
most widely admired exhibit 
their respective authors. The Dia 
mond and the Creston pieces are 
here offered for the first time on 
microgroove records. Those by Dia 
mond and Barber are for strings 


only The orchestra, conducted b 
Viadimir Golschmann of the St 
Louis Symphony, is composed large 
ly of members of the New Yort 
Philharmonic-Symphony and __ the 
NBC Symphony and is thus qu 

fied to do full justice to the 


NUIS! 
| Sic 


and, indeed, does just that Phe 

pianist heard in the Choric Danes 
is Earl Wild 

x3 

CopLAnp, AARON: Billy the Kid (Bal 

let Suite). ScHUMAN, WILLIAM 

Undertow, Choreographic Episodes 


for Orchestra. Ballet Theatre Or 
chestra, Joseph Levine conductin 
(Capitol P-8238, $5.72) **** Botl 
works are among the fir 
est theatre musk ot our time 
Whether one ballets « 
Loring and Tudor or not, one 
vividly the 
dancing; if one 


of these 


has seen the 
SETISE 
dramatic 
has, the stage ay 


context of the 


pears as if by magic when on 
closes one’s eves. Mr. Levine and 
the orchestra know this music prol 
ably better than anvone else, trot 
having played it for countless per 
formances. Their vivid interpreta 
tions have been recorded with ex 
traordinary fidelity 

xo 
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Easter Oratorio 


Bacu, J. S.: Easter Oratorio. Lau- 
rence Dutoit, soprano; Maria Nuss- 
baumer, alto; Franz Gruber, tenor; 
Otto Wiener, bass. Joseph Nebois, 
organ; Bruno Seidlhofer, cembalo; 
Camillo Wanausek, flute; Paul An- 
gerer and Karl Trotzmueller, re- 
corders; Joseph Koblinger, oboe 
damore; Bruno Doerrschmidt, solo 
oboe. Akademie Kammerchor; Pro- 
Musica Chamber Orchestra of Vi- 
enna, Ferdinand Grossmann con- 
ducting. (Vox PL 8620, $5.95)** 


IRST of all, it should be said that 

this is an admirable performance 
of a very beautiful piece of music. 
But the Easter Oratorio has a special 
historical interest as well as purely 
musical fascinations. Bach composed 
it about 1736 in Leipzig, entitling it 
Oratorium/ Festo Paschali/ a 4 Voci, 
3 Trombe, Tamburi, 2 Hautbois, 2 
Violini, Viola, Bassons e Continuo. 
He based it on the earlier secular pas- 
toral cantata (the Cantata No. 217), 
Entfliehet, verschwindet, entweichet, 
ihr Sorgen, written in 1725 for the 
birthday of Duke Christian of Sach- 
sen- Weissenfels. 

The Easter Oratorio is not based on 
chorale tunes, as most of Bach’s sa- 
cred choral works are; and the first 
two movements are purely instrumen- 
tal. Arnold Schering has shown that 
these movements and the third, which 
is a duet for tenor and bass, with 
chorus, accompanied by three trum- 
pets, tumpani, two oboes, strings, bas- 
soon, and continuo, undoubtedly must 
have been an instrumental concerto, 
now lost. Bach simply arranged the 
third movement of the concerto with 
voices. The rest of the oratorio “pro- 
ceeds along more familiar paths”, as 
Kurt Stone writes in his note. 


Reminiscent Pages 


Not only is this work structurally 
unusual, but it contains many passages 
reminiscent of other music by Bach. 
The opening Sinfonia reminds us of 
Sind Blitze, sind Donner, from the 
St. Matthew Passion; the first vocal 
movement, No. 3, Kommt, eilet und 
laufet, reminds us of the opening 
chorus of the Christmas Oratorio; the 
core of the melody of No. 7 of the 
Easter Oratorio, Sanfte soll mein 
Todeskummer (a delicious lullaby) is 
practically identical with the tune of 
the choral finale of the Coffee Can- 
tata”; the first phrase of No. 10 of the 
Easter Oratorio, the recitative, Wir 
sind erfreut, is a literal quotation 
from No. 26 of the St. John Passion, 
4 meine Diener wurden darob 
kampfen”; and the concluding chorus 
reminds us of the Sanctus and Pleni 
sunt coeli, of the B minor mass. 

The great Bach scholar Spitta came 
a cropper in commenting on_ this 
choral finale of the Easter Oratorio. 
He wrote that it could never have 
been composed before the Sanctus of 
the Mass, but can only be thought of 
as a “faint reverberation of the 
mighty Sanctus”. But the recent dis- 
covery of the cantata, Entfliehet, 
verschwindet, many years after Spitta 
wrote his monumental biography of 
Bach, has proved him wrong in this 
instance. For the music Bach used 
for this finale was written in 1725, at 
least eight years before the music of 
the Mass it resembles. Spitta, of 
course, did not know of the existence 
of the cantata. 

Listeners who are not interested in 
musical history or in the development 
of Bach’s style can enjoy the Easter 
Oratorio merely as eloquent and varied 
music. The vocal soloists are all 
good; the instrumentalists are equally 
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skilled and inspired; and Mr. Gross- 
mann conducts with real insight. Per- 
haps the most appealing part of the 
work to modern ears, though not the 
greatest, is the above-mentioned aria, 
Sanfte soll mein Todeskummer, with 
its purling obbligato for two. record- 
ers. In the earlier secular cantata, 
the words ran, “Wieget euch, ihr 
satten Schafe” (Rock yourselves, con- 
tented sheep) which is not exactly the 
same as “Gently shall my pain of 
death be but a slumber”, the text in 
the oratorio, but the lullaby loses 
none of its charm. 


—R. S. 


Berlioz Masterpiece 


Bertioz: L’Enfance du Christ (The 
Infant Christ), Op. 25. Mary Dav- 
enport, contralto; Martial Sing- 
her, baritone; Leopold Simoneau, 
tenor; Donald Gramm, bass. Choral 
Art Society, William Jonson, di- 
rector. Little Orchestra Society, 
Thomas Scherman, conductor, (Co- 
lumbia SL-199, $11.90) *** 


F all Berlioz’ works, none is more 

universally appealing than L’En- 
fance du Christ. When Thomas 
Scherman produced it with the Little 
Orchestra Society a few seasons ago, 
the public reaction was so enthusiastic 
that he had to repeat it the following 
season and again later. This record- 
ing was made on Dec. 31, 1953, only 
twenty days after the 150th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Berlioz, on Dec. 
11, 1803. Nothing that Mr. Scherman 
has done has been more successful 
than his interpretation of this lovely 
work. The vocal soloists (especially 
Mr. Singher) are admirable; the cho- 
rus sings with deep feeling as well as 
technical finish; and the orchestra and 
incidental soloists distinguish them- 
selves. 
_ The exceptionally full and interest- 
ing notes on the album are taken from 
Volume II of Jacques Barzun’s Ber- 
lioz and the Romantic Century. As 
Mr. Barzun points out, a major cause 
of the immediate success of L’Enfance 
du Christ was “the fact that for the 
first time since Berlioz had begun 
composing, the bulk of his listeners 
were truly familiar with the dramatic 
situations of his music. The actors in 
the Christian drama, whether taken as 
legend or as gospel history, formed 
part of common knowledge.” A _ pub- 
lic that was stunned by the Sym- 
phonie Fantastique, bored by Harold 
in Italy, and bewildered by The 
Damnation of Faust was deeply 
touched by this glowing triptych, with 
its vivid tonal painting and profound 
religious feeling. 


Now that Berlioz has become part 
of the musical air we breathe and his 
music no longer startles us, we can 
appreciate more fully the true origi- 
nality, the subtlety, and the well- 
springs of inspiration in his art. Only 
a man who loved and understood 
Gluck, Beethoven, and the pastoral 
tradition in music could have written 
this exquisitely simple score. Those 
who are not already familiar with 
L’Enfance du Christ should hasten to 
acquire this excellent recording. It 
may reveal to them an aspect of Ber- 
lioz that they have hitherto barely 
suspected. 

” —R. S. 


Beethoven Symphonies 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 6, in F 
major. Vienna Symphony, Willem 
van Otterloo conducting. (Epic LC 
3011, $5.95) *** 


—Symphony No. 7, in A major. 


Berlin Philharmonic, Paul van 
Kempen conducting. (Epic LC 


3026, $5.95) *** 


ET another recording of the 

Sixth Symphony and another of 
the Seventh would seem to be a glut 
upon the American market in view of 
the number of recordings by out- 
standing conductors and orchestras 
already on the shelves. There are now 
sixteen versions of the Sixth, not 
counting another just released by 
Kleiber and the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra; and there are seventeen of 
the Seventh. There is saving grace, 
however, in the fact that the present 
issues are quite good, both mechanic- 
ally and musically, and well worth in- 
specting before making a selection 
of any of those available. 

The two Dutch conductors, direct- 
ing German and Austrian orchestras, 
offer much more than just routine 
readings. The playing is fresh, eager, 
and rhythmically as well as dynamic- 
ally alive. The disks themselves pos- 
sess satisfying qualities of presence 
and depth of perspective in addition 
to wide frequency range at both ends 
of the spectrum and good tonal bal- 


ance. 
—R. E. 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 6 (Pas- 
toral). Concertgebouw Orchestra 
of Amsterdam, Erich Kleiber con- 
ducting. (London LL-916, $5.95) 
**** London has already issued a 
performance of this symphony by. 
the London Philharmonic under 
Erich Kleiber, but this performance 
by the celebrated Concertgebouw 
Orchestra is so good, and so well 
recorded (note the four stars), that 








Pre-1920 French Music Survey 


Inert: Concertino da Camera, for 
saxophone and orchestra. Desussy : 
Rhapsody for Orchestra and Saxo- 
phone. Marcel Mulé, saxophone. 
Paris Philharmonic, Manuel Rosen- 
thal conducting. (Capitol L-8231, 
$3.98) ##* 


MituHaAup: Le Boeuf sur le Toit. 
RaveL: Le Tombeau de Couperin. 
Satie: Trois Gymnopédies. Honec- 
GER: Pastorale d’Eté. Concerts Arts 
Orchestra, Vladimir Golschmann 
conducting. (Capitol P-8244, $5.70) 


Two disks from Capitol providing 
an interesting survey of the divers- 
ity of French music prior to 1920— 
except for the Ibert piece, which was 
written in the mid-1930s. This last is 
a jaunty, intermittently jazzy work 
that nevertheless carries on the tradi- 
tion established in part by its prede- 
cessors. It is scored for a small en- 
semble of eleven instruments, doubled 
in this recording. 


The Debussy Rhapsody was writ- 
ten, as its title designates significantly, 
for orchestra and saxophone. While 
the saxophone figures prominently 
throughout the piece, it serves mostly 
to highlight the orchestral fabric. The 
atmosphere evoked is Moorish, but 
only in outward trappings of rhythms, 
melodic fragments, use of drums, etc. 
It is not Debussy at his most pene- 
trating. Mr. Mulé rises to the oc- 
casion here and in Ibert’s Concertino 
with technical agility and suave tone. 

Mr. Golschmann’s dealings with the 
French repertory are satisfying. His 
reading of Milhaud’s Le Boeuf sur 
le Toit is energetic and good humored, 
and the recording is definitely superior 
to the only other version currently 
available. His Ravel, however, lacks 
that spacious quality and architectural 
definition of line that we know can be 
found elsewhere. The second of 
Satie’s Gymnopédies, incidently, has 
been skillfully orchestrated for this 
recording by Richard Jones. 

—C. B. 








no one will complain of duplication, 
Pastoral repose and mystical sim- 
plicity of soul are not Kleiber’s out- 
standing characteristics as a conduc- 
tor, but he contrives to suggest both 
qualities in this searching interpre- 


tation. 


—R. S. 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5, in C 
minor. Concertgebouw Orchestra 
of Amsterdam, Erich Kleiber con- 
ducting. (London: LL 912, $5.95) 
*## A judicious, conscientious and 
traditionally paced performance of 
the venerable warhorse. Every 
marking, whether of tempo or dy- 
namics, is scrupulously observed, 
and the reading as a whole is an 
honest, if not an exciting, one. For 
those of our readers who are con- 
cerned about such things, Mr. 
Kleiber does not take the long re- 
peat of the opening Allegro of 
the fourth movement. + 


Schubert on Stradivari 


ScHusBert: Quartet No. 13, A min- 
or, Op. 29; Quartet No. 14, D 
minor, Op. posth. (Death and the 
Maiden); Quartet No. 15, G ma- 
jor, Op. 161. Budapest String 
Quartet: Joseph Roisman and J.1¢ 
Gorodetsky, violins; Boris Krovt, 
viola; Mischa Schneider, celio. 
(Columbia SL 194, $17.85) *** 


HESE performances were 1 

corded at the Library of Congre 
in Washington, D. C., on th 
Stradivari instruments of the Ger 
trude Clarke Whittall Foundation. 
is an epicurean delight to hear thes 
glorious quartets performed so elo- 
quently on such wonderful instru- 
ments. Through the medium of re 
cording, thousands of music-love 
who could never get to a concert at t! 
Library of Congress can enjoy thes 
instruments. 

The Budapest Quartet meets the 
very different interpretative challenges 
of these three works with great 
artistic sensitivity and technical re- 
sourcefulness. The A minor Quar- 
tet has an overwhelming simplicity; 
it is at times pure song in its flowing 
lines and transparency. The D minor, 
in contrast, is a titanic poem, almost 
too vehement for the string quar- 
tet medium, although miraculously 
idiomatic, for all its power. In the 
G major Quartet, perhaps the most 
daring of all of them, Schubert an- 
ticipates Bruckner and the whole 
later Viennese school. Here, the 
virtuosity of the Budapest Quartet 
finds a splendid opportunity, though 
the playing is never merely brilliant. 
In all three works, the spirit of the 
music is always paramount; and the 
sound of the Stradivari instruments 
would be enough in itself to entice 
a listener for many happy hours. 

—R. S. 
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Prokofieff and Bartok 


ProKoFIEFF: Piano Concerto No. 3, 
C major. Bartok: Piano Concerto 
No. 3. Leonard Pennario, pianist; 
St. Louis Symphony, Vladimr 
Golschmann, conductor. (Capitol, 
P8253, $5.70) *** 


OTH of these piano concertos are 

masterpieces of modern music 
which should be in every library. The 
exuberant, almost brash, virtuosity oi 
the Prokofieff concerto contrasts in- 
terestingly with the sober, wonder- 
fully eloquent economy of the Bartok 
concerto. Mr. Pennario plays both 
works with commendable assurance 
and spirited energy. Some listeners 
may prefer the weightier, more savage 
Mitropoulos performance of the Pro 
kofieff concerto, but others will choose 
this less vehement interpretation. Mr. 
Pennario plays the Bartok music less 
concentratedly than Gyorgy Sandor, 
perhaps, but again, this new recordin; 
has a buoyance that will attract man 
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music-lovers. Mr. Golschmann and 
the orchestra take a modest role in 
both concertos, which makes things 
easier for the soloist. 

—R. S. 


; 2 gerd Sonatas in F minor, Op. 








80, and 

Stern, 
ianist. 

$5.95) *** 


D major, Op. 94. Isaac 
violinist; Alexander Zakin, 
(Columbia : ML 4734 
The F minor Sonata, 
completed in 1946, finds the com- 
poser in an uncommonly serious 
and sombre mood. Largely lyrical, 
the violin part also is brusquely 
perc ussive some of the time, and its 
demands upon the player, in the way 
of double stops, broken chords, 
pizzicatos, tricky bowings and the 
like, are virtuosic in character and 
thus give the work a concerto-like 
sound. In most of this the piano 
is more often a collaborator than 
an equal partner, so that the work 
is more likely called a sonata for 
violin than for violin and piano. 
The second sonata is a transcrip- 
tion, made by Prokofieff, of his 
Sonata for Flute and Violin. Even 
more unabashedly lyrical in inspira- 


tion, it is also more traditional 
structurally and harmonically and 
eveii more within the conventional 


definition of a violin sonata. Both 
works are played with superb style 
and technical prowess by Mr. Stern, 
wit): impeccable co-operation from 
Mr. Zakin. 

—R. E. 


Geminiani Concertos 


GeMINIANI: Six Concerti Grossi, Op. 
3. Barchet Quartet; Helma Elsner, 
harpsichord; Pro Musica String 
Orchestra, Stuttgart, Rolf Rein- 
soe conducting. (Vox PL 8290, 
r) 


RANCESCO GEMINIANI was 

born probably in Lucca at a date 
usually placed between 1674 and 1687. 
He died in Dublin, on Sept. 17, 1762. 
Musically speaking, as well as liter- 
ally, he was a citizen of the world. 
After going to London in 1714, he 
never returned to Italy although he 
went to Paris. Perhaps the most im- 
mediately interesting characteristics 
of his music to the modern listener 
is its inclusiveness. Geminiani sounds 
a little like an amazing variety of 
composers from Corelli to Handel but 
exactly like none, for he does have 
a personality of his own. 

The Concerti Grossi, Op. 3, were 
published in 1733. He revised them 
and published them at his own ex- 
pense in 1755, but Mr. Reinhardt and 
Vox have preferred to record the 
original version, which is simpler and 
fresher in style. The gifted young 
conductor of these performances was 
born in Heidelberg in 1927 and is 
known as a pianist as well as a con- 
ductor. He displays fine taste and 
genuine musical insight in these re- 
cordings. The solo quartet, the harpsi- 
chordist, and the orchestra all per- 
form their tasks admirably. No one 
could fail to enjoy this charming and 
sometimes memorable music, 

—R. S. 


HANDEL: Concerti Grossi Nos. 11, in 
A major, and 12, in B minor, Op. 6. 
thar Neel String Orchestra, Boyd 

Neel conducting. (London LS 870, 
$4.95) #4 This record completes 
the Boyd Neel String Orchestra’s 
set of Handel’s Concerti Grossi, Op. 
6. It has been a distinguished 
achievement, and this final record 
has the same spirited glow and tech- 
nical finish as the others. These 
works represent Handel in one of 
his most lovable aspects, as a play- 

ful giant, tossing off in one month 
a series of masterpieces that would 
have taken a lesser composer ten 
times as much toil. Some listeners 
will prefer the rougher but 
Spiritually more grandiose perform- 
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KEY TO MECHANICAL 
RATINGS 


| ****The very best; wide 
quency range, good balance, 
clarity and separation of 
sounds, no distortion, 
mum surface or tape noise. 


fre- | 


mini- 


*** Free from all obvious 
| faults, differing only slight- 


ly from above. 


** Average. 





| * Markedly impaired. In- 

| cludes dubbings from 78- 
rpm disks, where musical 
virtues are expected to 
compensate for technical 
deficiencies. 

j 
ances of Adolf Busch and _ his 
Chamber Orchestra, but the Boyd 
Neel Orchestra performances are 


both stylistically and musically of a 
very high order. 
—R. S. 


Personal Mahler 


MAHLER: Symphony No. 6. Vienna 
Philharmonia, F. Charles Adler con- 
ducting. (SPA Records: SPA-59/ 
60. $11.90) *** 


RADUALLY all of the Mahler 

symphonies are becoming avail- 
able on long-playing records, and that 
is a great blessing, not only because 
the music supremely merits ‘such rec- 
ognition, but because Mahler’s sym- 
phonic thoughts, like Wagner’s oper- 
atic ones, are long, long thoughts and 
they ran to an almost prohibitively 
costly number of disks in the old 
78-rpm pressings. Even in micro- 
groove, the present work requires two 
disks, four sides. 

The Sixth has been described by no 
less an authority than the composer’s 
widow as the most personal of Mah- 
ler’s symphonies. In this context, it 
is difficult to know what “personal” 
means, for Mahler certainly was on 
all occasions one of the most deeply 
subjective of composers, and one 
hardly can imagine anything from his 
pen as being other than very person- 
ally emotional, philosophic, mystical 
or sentimental. Mahler was crotchety, 
however, about ‘ ‘programs” being read 
into his music. Sometimes he would 
decry all thought that there was any- 
thing but abstract music in his writ- 
ings. Other times he would admit 
that autobiographical and other extra- 
curricular expressions had gained ad- 
mittance. Mahler’s widow has made 
quite clear that such was the case 

with the Sixth Symphony. Indeed, 
when it was first performed in Essen 
in 1906, it was given out as the 
“Tragic” Symphony. But the question 
is of little significance one way or 
another, since every composer inevit- 
ably speaks from his mind and his 
heart whether he is conscious of it 
or not. 

The Symphony rarely is performed 
because it requires so vast an instru- 
mentation, including cow bells for pas- 
toral effects and a hammer for the 
strokes of fate in the climactic mo- 
ments of the Finale. It is a fairly 
cheerful work, as Mahler symphonies 
go. The first three movements are 
mostly sunny and optimistic, replete 
with tintinnabulations, striding horn 
passages and the naively happy melo- 
dies and bouncy rhythms that always 
tell us that Mahler, momentarily at 
least, is looking on the brighter side 
of things. The Scherzo turns a bit 
dour, however, and the Finale con- 
tains many thunderclaps, forebodings 
and admonitions about the inevitability 
of fate. In sum it is a colorful, mas- 


terfully conceived and endlessly inter- 
esting work, and none of its dramatic 
appeal is lost in the imaginative per- 
formance by Adler and the Vienna 
orchestra. 

—R. E. 


Mozart Divertimentos 


Mozart: Divertimento in B flat ma- 
jor, K. 287. Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra, Felix Prohaska conduct- 
ing. Jan Tomasow, violinist. (Van- 
guard VRS 333, $5.95)** This 
work gives great prominence to the 
violin solo, which in this recording 


is played by Jan Tomasow, who is 
now concertmaster of the Little 
Orchestra Society, in New — 


The performance is sprightly, a 
bit heavy-handed in spots, my the 
music is wholly enchanting. The al- 
bum notes by H. C. Robbins-Landon 
contain valuable information about 
the character and development of 
Mozart’s_ divertimentos, serenades, 
and other works in similar vein. 


—R. S. 


Divertimento in D 

. 334. Vienna State 
chestra, Felix Prohaska, conductor. 
Jan Tomasow, solo violinist. (Van- 
guard: VRS 441, $5.95)*** This 
Divertimento can perhaps most 
handily be identified as the one con- 
taining the most famous of Mozart’s 
minuets—the one that appears in 
every collection of classical pieces 
for the student pianist. Originally 
for string quartet with two obbli- 
gato horns, it is here performed by 
a chamber orchestra and thus must 
pull an uncalculated additional 
weight. This does not prove too 
burdensome, however, under the 
light touch of Mr. Prohaska. And 
the solo violin, played by Mr. To- 
masow who is concertmaster of the 
Little Orchestra Society in New 
York, has a precision and a soaring 
grace that bring out fully the sunny 
gaiety and good humor of the work. 
The recording was made in the 
Brahmssaal of the Musik Verein, 
Vienna. 


Mozart: major, 


Opera Or- 


Forerunner of Elijah 


MENDELSSOHN: St. Paul, Op. 36. 
Laurence Dutoit, soprano; Maria 
Nussbaumer, alto; Hans Loeffler, 


tenor; Otto Weiner, bass. Akademie 
Kammerc hor and Pro Musica Sym- 
phony of Vienna, Ferdinand Gross- 
mann conducting. (Vox PL 8362, 
$11.90) *** 


NTEDATING Mendelssohn's two 

other oratorios, Hymn of Praise 
and Elijah, St. Paul does not seem as 
rich or full-bodied in expression as 
either. Written in 1836 when the com- 
poser was 27, St. Paul is nevertheless 
a clear, direct expression of the text, 
chosen by the composer and Julius 
Schubring from the Bible and from 
Lutheran chorales. The music is 
structurally tidy, with much neat, 
sturdy fugal writing, but there seems 
to be an overabundance of dull recita- 
tive, with fewer of the really expres- 
sive solos or dramatic variety in the 
choral passages than can be found in 
Elijah. The best part of St. Paul 
seems to me to be the chorales, set 
with grave beauty at almost every 
point, particularly in the case of 
Sleepers, awake! About this same 
melody is built the effective overture, 
which occasionally turns up in sym- 
phony programs. And, of course, 
there is the familiar chorus, How 
lovely are the messengers. 

The performance is substantial and 
traditional ; another 


probably more 
suave-sounding would seem _ incon- 
gruously slick, and the merits of 
naturalness and honesty supply 
strength to the music. The soloists 
uniformly exhibit smooth, clear 


RECORDS /AUDIO 


tted to 
artists, Miss 
“7 rr handles 
with admirable 


least music is all 


the four 


VOICces ; the 
the best of 
Nussbaumer, but the 
much of the’ recitative 
understanding and tact. 


R. A. EL 

Pucciniana 
Puccini: Tosca. Bianca S¢ acciatt, 
Alessandro Granda, Enrico Molin- 
nari, and others; chorus of La Scala 
and the Milan Symphony, Lorenzo 
Molajoli conducting. (Columbia En- 
tre EL 4, $7.57)** This is a reissue 
on LP of a 78-rpm recording—a 


serviceable version of the complete 
opera, in which one can hear all of 
the music set forth by singers who 
are well versed in the As an 
ensemble, the performers may lack 
something in style, and they seem 
frequently preoccupied with explor- 
ing the full resources of their for- 
tissimos. Miss Scacciati relaxes in 
purer song for her Vissi d’arte, and 
Aristide Baracchi gives an admir- 
able account of the Sacristan. (In- 
cidentally, Salvatore Baccaloni turns 


score 


up in the role of Angel tti.) 
The ancient recording technique 
seems to impart to most of the 
voices an unnatural hardness and 
metallic quality. 
R. E. 
Puccini: Highlights from Tosca. 
Adriana Guerrini, (Tosca), Grann 
Poggi (Cavaradossi), Paolo Silveri 


(Scarpia), Orchestra and chorus of 
Radio Italiana, Turin, Francesco 
Molinari-Pradelli conducting. 


(Cetra A-50152, $5.95) ** 

Verpt: Highlights from Il Trova- 
tore. Caterina Mancini (Leonora), 
Miriam Pirazzini (Azucena), Gta- 


como Lauri-Volpi (Manrico), Carlo 
Tagliabue (Di Luna), Alfredo 
Colella (Ferrando). Orchestra and 
chorus of Radio Italiana, Fernando 
Previtali conducting. (Cetra A- 
50153, $5.95)** Two more disks 
of excerpts from operas in the 
Cetra catalogue. As noted about 
previous such releases, they are use- 


ful primarily as samples of con- 
temporary Italian singers and 
styles for those who will be satis- 
fied with them. They are no sub- 
stitute for the complete, better- 
sung and better-recorded perform- 
ances of Tosca (Angel) and Il 
Trovatore (RCA Victor). 

—R E. 


Israel Philharmonic 
To Record for EMI Labels 


Tet-Aviv.—The Israel Philharmonic 
will make its entry into the record 
catalogues via the British Columbia 
and His Master’s Voice labels. The 
first release, with Paul Kletzki con- 
ducting, will include Mahler’s First 
Symphony, Mendelssohn’s Scotch 
Symphony, and Schdnberg’s Ver- 
klaerte Nacht, with Brahms’s Fourth 


Symphony and a short Israeli work 
listed as possibilities. 
Vanguard Signs 
Italian Conductor 

Vanguard has added the Italian 
conductor Mario Rossi to its list of 
exclusive recording artists. Mr. Rossi, 
who is director and principal con- 
ductor of the Turin opera, will be 


represented on Vanguard disks in a 
repertory of twentieth-century music 
with the Orchestra of Radio Turin, 
the same orchestra he will conduct 
at the opening of the Vienna Festival 
this June. 
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Spring Opera in 
Brings Eleanor Steber as Tosca 


Philadelphia 

S in other cities, grand opera 

has finally drawn to a close in 

Philadelphia. It has been a 

good season on the whole, with some 

variety, at least variety for these days 

of adhering to the conventional reper- 
toire. 

This spring, Eleanor Steber sang 
her first stage performance of Tosca 
in the United States, with the Phila- 
delphia-La Scala Opera at the Acad- 
emy. Regally costumed and _ thrilling 
in her inexhaustible vitality and physi- 
cal and vocal resistance, Miss Steber 
presented the most plausible and ex- 
citing Tosca since the days of Maria 
Jeritza, far outdistancing the recent 
sopranos who have essayed this de- 
manding role at the Metropolitan. The 
tessitura had no terrors for Miss 
Steber, who sang with unflagging 
vigor and gave her all. Norman Kelley 
was an admirable Cavaradossi, and 
Walter Cassel a sardonic Scarpia. 
Carlo Moresco followed Miss Steber 
in a headlong traversal of this melo- 
dramatic score. 

Tannhauser was presented by the 
Metropolitan Opera, at the Academy 
as its last local offering of the season, 
on April 6. Max Rudolf conducted, 
and the new sets, though not always 
appropriate, were, for the most part, 
effective. Margaret Harshaw sang 
with more impact and security than 
she has ever demonstrated here, her 
native city. Ramon Vinay, struggling 
with virus, battled bravely and _tri- 
umphantly. George London and Jer- 
ome Hines were towers of strength; 
Astrid Varnay was the knowing 


Venus. Brian Sullivan was admired 
for his solo during the singers’ con- 
test. 

On Feb. 9, the Metropolitan brought 


Il Trovatore to the Academy of 
Music with a performance so exciting 
that one would have to go back many 
years to find its equal. All the sing- 
ers were in top form under Fausto 
Cleva, and to add to the éclat of the 
occasion, Gino Penno made his North 
American debut in the role of Man- 
rico, giving a thrilling performance, 
particularly in Di quella pira. The 
other principals included  Zinka 
Milanov, Fedora Barbieri, Leonard 
Warren, and Nicola Moscona, all of 
whom gave unstintedly of their son- 
orous tones. 

Earlier in the week, a La Bohéme 
was notable for the return of David 
Poleri to the American stage, his first 
venture in this country since the 
Chicago Carmen debacle. Presented 
by the Philadelphia-La Scala Com- 


Philadelphia 


pany at the Academy, Mr. Poleri com- 
ported himself well and sang beau- 


tifully, taking a fine high C in the 
first act Narrative. Others were 
Helen Greco as Mimi, Bernice Fon- 


tayne as Musetta, and Marshall Hein- 
baugh, Arthur Newman, and Jan 
Gbur as Rodolfo’s companions, under 
the baton of Carlo Moresco. 

On Feb. 18, the same company pre- 
sented Faust, at the Academy. 
Eschewing the Church Scene, but 
adding the Walpurgis Nacht, this 
company offered a spotty perform- 
ance, whose most interesting element 
was the Mephistopheles of Valfrido 
Patacchi, an excellently sung and 
acted impersonation. A new soprano, 
Dolores Mari, displayed a fine voice 
for Marguerite, while newcomer Hu- 
bert Valentine, an Irish tenor, needed 
lessons in operatic acting, deportment, 
and diction before tackling so de- 
manding a role as Faust. His voice 
was fundamentally good. 

On Feb. 25, the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera presented the season’s only 
Madama Butterfly, at the Academy, 
with the charming Tomiko Kanazawa 
in the title role. Giuseppe Bamboschek 
was at the helm, availing himself of 
the fine, strongly sung Pinkerton of 
Walter Fredericks, the capital Sharp- 
less of Giuseppe Valdengo, and the 
excellent Suzuki of Lucielle Brown- 
ing. 

On March &, the Co-Opera Com- 
pany, using the YWCA auditorium, 
presented Gustav Holst’s Savitri and 





Ravel's L’Heure Espagnole, in the 
round. Holst’s opera was given its 
Philadelphia premiere. Based — on 


Hindu folklore, the little opera has 
some distinguished writing, but is 
static in action. 

On March 12, the Philadelphia-La 
Scala Company presented a very ex- 
citing Aida, at the Academy. Gino 
Penno was the Radames, and had a 
great success with his gleaming top 
notes and manly bearing. Singing 
Aida for the first time anywhere, 
Anna Marie Kuhn threw herself into 
the part with contagious vigor and a 
fine voice that encompassed the role 
easily. Margery Mayer made her 
local debut as a regal and grand- 
manner Amneris, while Mino Minzer, 
a Yugoslav baritone, offered a solid 
Amonasro. Louis Sgarro, the Ramfis, 
revealed an unusually impressive bass 
voice. Carlo Moresco conducted. 

The Metropolitan brought its shiny- 
new revival of The Barber of Seville 
to the Academy on March 16. Roberta 
Peters, Frank Guarrera, Cesare Val- 
letti, Fernando Corena, and Cesare 





EDITIONS 


Just Published 


Marthe Morhange, whose beginner’s book 
The Little Keyboard has made her name and 
teaching method so widely known in France 
and abroad has collected in this volume a 
series of brief pieces, some well known, others 
most of them unfortunately ne 

rese pieces can all be mastered by 
children even when they do not have the 
delightful childlike simplicity of the minuets 
composed by Mozart when he was younger 
than many of his small interpreters of to- 
day 

We owe to Marthe Morhange a fortunate 
selection and pleasing presentation of these 
texts, and to her great experience as a teacher, 
their judicious grading and fingering as in 
genious and useful exercises, 


Yvonne LEFEBURE 













Marthe MORHANGE-MOTCHANE 
LE PETIT CLASSIQUE 
A small book of 32 pages (8vo.). French and English texts. 





FRANCIS POULENC 
CAPRICCIO, 2 pianos, 4 hands, from ‘Le Bal Masque’ 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC PUBL. CORP. 


23 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


SALABERT 


$1.25 


The purpose of this volume is to provide 
music that is within easy reach of very young 
pianists and so to give them the opportunity 
to develop confidence as performers, musicians 
and interpreters, to explore at this early 
stage and on a small scale, the great treasure 
of classic masters, and to give them a fore 
taste of these masters’ different styles as well 
as the taste for individual study, following 
Alfred Cortot’s precept: “‘To work not only on 
the difficult’ passage, but on the difficulty 
itself. 


The musical text includes only the original 
notation. 


A title has been added to each piece in 
order to stimulate the musical imagination. 


Marthe MORHANGE-MOTCHANE 


$4.00 








Siepi were all in fine form, under the 
baton of Alberto Erede. The new pro- 
duction scored solidly with the Acad- 
emy audience. 

On March 19, the Philadelphia 
Civic staged Lohengrin, at the Acad- 
emy—an ambitious undertaking. Scen- 
ery and chorus left something to be 
desired, but the orchestra had been 
thoroughly reinforced by members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and 
sounded fine under the firm beat of 
Giuseppe Bamboschek. The cast in- 
cluded Astrid Varnay as Elsa, Set 
Svanholm as Lohengrin, Nell Rankin 
as Ortrud, George Chapliski as Telra- 
mund, Nicola. Moscona as King 
Henry, and George Cehanovsky as 
the Herald. Miss Varnay, Mr. Svan- 
holm, and Mr. Moscona_ benefited 
from their wide experience in major 
opera houses, and Nell Rankin had 
the success of the evening with her 
denunciation scene in Act II. Sung in 
the orignal key, the high notes were 
easily encompassed by this attractive 
singer. Mr. Chapliski’s Telramund 
was a fine piece of work. 

On March 29 Stanley Hollier’s new 
opera, The Mother, based on a tale of 
Hans Christian Andersen, had its pre- 
miere at the Curtis Institute of Mu- 
sic. Given before a distinguished au- 
dience, and bracketed with Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s The Old Maid and the 
Thief, the little opera made a more 
than favorable effect, its music being 
both sensitive and distinguished in 
workmanship. Both composers were 
present. 

MAx DE SCHAUENSEE 


NBC Symphony Ends 
Spring Series 


The NBC Symphony concluded its 
spring series of concerts on May 23, 
when Jean Morel was on the podium 
for the second of two appearances. 
Although no definite announcement 
was made to the audience in Studio 
6A at Radio City or to the radio 
listeners, there was an air of valedic- 
tory about the event. Ben Grauer, 
announcer for the series, said pri- 
vately that this program “ended a 
long series of broadcasts”, and it was 
generally known that a notice had 
been issued to the players on April 12 
stating the orchestra would be dis- 
banded at the end of eight weeks, two 
of which were to be vacation periods. 
It was announced that the Eastman 
Symphony would occupy the spot on 
May 30 and June 6. 

The closing program was devoted 
to the Prelude to Moussorgsky’s 
Khovantchina, Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony, Chabrier’s Suite Pastorale, 
and Lalo’s Norwegian Rhapsody, all 
played with clarity and tonal appeal. 

On the previous Sunday, May 16, 
Mr. Morel conducted a largely Gallic 
list, with Bizet’s Symphony as _ the 
major item. Other works heard were 
the Overture to Berlioz’ Beatrice and 
3enedict, and the Gretchen movement 
from Faust’s Liszt Symphony. 

The May 9 concert was directed by 
Erich Leinsdorf, and the fare provided 
was the Second Symphony of Beeth- 
oven, the Siegfried Idyl of Wagner, 
and the Weber-Berlioz Invitation to 
the Dance. 


—R. M. 


Operetta Season 
At City Center 


The New York City Light Opera 
Company, William Hammerstein, di- 
rector, opened its spring season at the 
City Center of Music and Drama on 
May 5, with Jerome Kern’s Show 
Boat. The work had been given in the 
spring opera season a few weeks pre- 
viously, and the same settings by 
Howard Bay and costumes by John 
Boyt were used. The music was again 
under the smooth leadership of Jules 
Rudel, the choreography arranged by 
John Butler. The principal singers 
were largely the same as in the final 
opera-season performance. Burl Ives 


took the role of Captain Andy; Lay 
rence Winters was heard as Joe, Lay 


rel Hurley as Magnolia, Helena Big 
Robert Rounseville as Raff 


as Julie, 
enal, Marjorie Gateson as Parthy Ay 
Donn Driver as Frank, and Hele 
Phillips as Queenie. 

The second offering of the sease 
was the opera company’s producti 
of Johann Strauss’s Die Flederma 
on May 19. The work was given 
the English version by Ruth a 
Thomas Martin, and the latter co 
ducted. The operetta was staged 
Glenn Jordan, and the choreog “apl 
was by Robert Pagent. Costuny 
were designed by Mr. Boyt, and 
lighting was by Jean Rosenthal. T) 
cast was a double one in the case ; 
a few exacting roles. Thus, Alfre 
was sung by Lloyd Thomas Leee 
with Harold Brown as alternay 
Gloria Lind portrayed Rosalinda, wit 
Guen Omeron as an alternate. Hise 
stein was assigned to Jack Russel 
with Mr. Leech appearing at othe: per 
ene Adelaide Bishop wa , 
Adele; Carl Nicholas, Blind; Jol 
Tyers, Dr. Falke; Stanley Carlsor 
Frank; Lidja Franklin, Sally; Dor 
ald Gramm, the Orlofsky; Thoma 
R. Powell, Ivan; Robert Pager 
Boris; and Coles Worth, Frosch. Tt 
settings were apparently those use 
in previous hearings of the work. an 
no designer was credited. 

The third production listed wa 
Carousel, opening on June 3 


Pop Concerts 


(Continued from page 10) 
which included the G minor Violit 
Concerto of Bruch, played by Marti 
Katahn; the Mendelssohn G_ minor 
Piano Concerto, performed by ni 
Miller; Caro Nome from Verdi‘ 
Rigoletto and Strauss’s Voices ¢ 
Spring, sung by Margot Monte, s 
prano. 

The fourth program, on May 15 
was devoted to Tchaikovsky and drey 
an audience estimated at some 1.90 
Mr. D’Artega was again on the po- 
dium. Much —— were the Vir 
lin Concerto, with ( riuseppe Cusimane 
as the soloist and the first movemen 
of the B flat minor Piano Concert 
played by Severin Turel. Ludmill: 
\zova, soprano, sang the Letter Ari 
from Eugene Onegin; Sidor Belarsky 
bass, Prince Gemin’s aria from. this 
opera and that of Tomsky fron 
Pique-Dame. 


A Latin-American 7 was the 
novel program of May 21, with Mr 
D’Artega conducting at fron 
those countries, with solo contribu 
tions by Nestor Chayres, tenor; Lois 
Colum, soprano; Roger Scime, pian- 
ist; Rafael Mendes, trumpet; and 
Vela Montoya, dancer. 

The inevitable Gershwin concert 
followed on the evening of May 22 
when Mr. D’Artega presented orches- 
tral works including An American in 
Paris, Strike Up the Band, Of Thee 
I Sing, and Wintergreen for Presi- 
dent. Stan Freeman was soloist in the 
Rhapsody in Blue and offered his own 
piano improvisations. Stanley Drucker, 
clarinetist, was soloist in a version of 
two preludes. Excerpts from Porgy 
and Bess were performed with Muriel 
Rahn and McHenry Boatwright as 
the featured singers. 

A final program was heard on the 
evening of May 27, with the proceeds 
: the event going to the Heart Fund 
Eddie Fisher, popular singer, was the 
soloist in songs of the genre. The 
Pops Orchestra was led in these num- 
bers by Hugo Winterhalter. The re- 
mainder of the evening was under the 
direction of Mr. D’Artega, the works 
given including his own Fire and 
a Heart Overture, using melodies by) 
Tchaikovsky ; SOS by Robert Braine; 
excerpts from Manhattan Towers, by 
Jenkins; and Wieniawski’s Violin 
Concerto in 1) minor, the last played 
by Leopold Rybb. Emil Cote and_ his 
Glee Club were heard as well. 
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Biographical Essays 
By Peyser in New Book 


MASTERS OF THE ORCHESTRA By 
Louis Biancolli and Herbert F. Pey- 
ser. New York: Putnam. 481 
pages. $6. 

The contributions to this book by 
the late Herbert F. Peyser will be of 


particular interest to readers of this 
magazine, since it was with Musica. 
America that Peyser began as a mu- 
sic critic and writer and with which 
he was associated at intervals through- 
out his career until shortly before his 


Hdeath last October. It is ironic that 
jPeyser never had his name on the 
Htitle page of a hard-cover book during 
ihis active years, and when it does 
now appear, it is posthumous. 

The fact is, however, that Peyser 
never was interested in bock-writing 
despite frequent urgings of friends 
and associates to undertake something 
of the kind. He regarded himself 
first and foremost as a journalist and 
essayist. Besides, failing eyesight and 
general poor health during his later 
years made protracted reading and 
writing a debilitating and wracking 
ordeal for him. Indeed, the prepara- 
tion of the fairly lengthy essays on 


the lives of composers that form his 
contribution to the present volume 
was not a particularly welcome chore, 


and lic seemed to perform it more out 
of a sense of duty than of pleasure. 
This circumstance in no wise mili- 


tates against the scholarship and the 


literary value of these pieces, how- 
ever. They, along with other bio- 
graphical studies attributed to Pitts 
Sanborn, Robert Bagar, and Mr. Bi- 
ancolli, originally were conceived as 
booklets for radio members of the 
New York Philharmonic-Syniphony 
Society to be used as supplemental 
reading to the regular program notes, 
of which all the authors were at dif- 
ferent times annotators. The com- 
posers considered are Bach, Handel, 


Haydn, Mozart, 


Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, 


Beethoven, 
Schumann, Berlioz, 
Wagner, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Rich- 
ard Strauss, and Prokofieff. Of these, 
all hut Beethoven, Wagner, Brahms, 
Tchaikovsky and Prokofieff are by 
Pevser. Their common purport is to 
give an adequate summary on the one 
hand of the life, on the other hand 
of the work, of each composer. Some 
of them have unde rgone considerable 
Tevision since their issuance as Phil- 
harmonic booklets. 


As prime mover in assembling this 
collection, Mr. Biancolli graciously 
observes that “It was partly — the 
idea of having some of Mr. Peyser’s 
lengthier writings between i covers 
of a book that I conceived the present 
volume.” For this he is assured of 
the thanks of those of us who knew 
and respected Herbert Peyser and owe 
unpayable debts to his wisdom. 


R. 3 
Max Graf Discusses 
Recent Trends in Music 
GESCHICHTE UND GEIST DER Mop- 
ERNEN) Musik. By . Max Graf. 
Frankfurt -am- Main: Humboldt- 


Verlag. 216 pages. 


Compared with his earlier work on 


the same subject, Modern Music 
(Philosophical Library, New. York, 
1946), Max Graf’s new book does not 


concentrate too strongly on individual 
composers and their achievements; 
rather it summarizes the most signifi- 
cant musical evolutions within the 
Past sixty years and tries to find their 


parallels in the technical, social, and 
economic changes that have so 
Strongly altered our way of life. 


The dean of Viennese Psi 


he was a pupil of Hanslick and 
Bruckner, a close friend of Mahler 
and Strauss, and a life-long music 
June, 1954 


critic (he is MusicAL America’s Vi- 
enna correspondent )—Graf sketches a 
vivid picture of the road from roman- 
ticism to realism in music and_ the 
outer and inner factors that deter- 
mined the new paths of musical ex- 
pression. No doubt, Graf is under 
the impression that with Strauss the 
last glorious era in music has passed ; 
nevertheless, he finds important aspects 
in the works of Schonberg, Stravin- 
sky, Bartok, Hindemith, Satie, Mil- 
haud, Berg, and MHonegger, who 
“erected the foundation for a new, ob- 
jective and super-personal musical 
epoch” 

There are a few regrettable short- 
comings in the book. The publisher 
should have edited the semewhat hec- 
tic and repetitious style and eliminated 
several unpardonable printing errors ; 
American composers are almost com- 
pletely neglected; and newer European 
names are not discussed. However, 
the book remains an all-encompassing 


survey of the basic and dominant 
forces forever inherent in man’s at- 
tempts to find artistic expression. 

R. B. 


More Berlioz 
Source Material 


New Letters oF Bertioz. Edited by 
Jacques Barzun. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 322 pages. 


$4.50. 


To the extent that a holograph or 
any other memento of a great man 
is important to a complete knowledge 
and understanding of him, the present 
collection of letters from the hand of 
the hallowed French Romantic has sig- 
nificance. It also is important musi- 
cologically because it helps bring order 
out of chaos by way of correcting 
errors in known letters, introduces 
letters previously unpublished as well 
as letters already published in obscure 
media, and brings us one step nearer 
toa complete compendium of Berlioz’ 
correspondence, which is now scat- 
tered among a number of different 
books assembled by different editors 


New Material 


clear to this 
viewer as to just how many of 
letters reproduced here have 
before been exposed to public gaze, 
so he must be content to quote the 
editor’s Introduction as follows: 


“About two-thirds of the hundred 
and fifty letters and fragments are 
printed from the autographs, which | 
have seen or had photographed. Others 
have appeared in facsimile, here and 


It is not entirely re- 
the 


never 


there, but have not been collected or 
annotated.” Also: “I have thought it 
Wise to reprint a number of letters 


that lay hidden in local periodicals or 
rare books.” In addition there are 
fragments taken from dealers’ cata- 
logues and concert programs. 

The vast majority of these letters 
must be classified as of minor import 
so far as casting any new light upon 


Berlioz, as either man or artist is 
concerned. Most of them are the brief, 
and seemingly hasty, jottings of a 


celebrated, though controversial, pro- 
fessional composer in promotion of 
his career. There are thank-you notes 
responses to “fans”; news and com- 
ments on performances of the com- 
poser’s music hither and yon; letters 
to publishers, journalists, managers, 
conductors, friends and well-wishers 

and notes on the enthusiasm, or lack of 
it, with which performances of his 
works were greeted in various places. 
If they reveal anything novel about 
the composer, it is, perhaps, that he 
was somewhat more the practical man 
of affairs than might be supposed 
from the usual romantic conception 
of his stormy existence. 


Mr. Barzun has done his typically 
scholarly job in the dual role of anno- 
tator and translator. His research 
gives every evidence of the utmost 
scrupulousness and care, and, if some 
of the selections seem hardly worth 
the trouble of reprinting, they prob- 


are admissible 


ably 
complete record. 


on the plea of a 
A particularly valu- 
able feature of the book is the pre- 
sentation simultaneously of the French 
original and the English translation. 


R. E 


Boston Public Library 
Celebrates Centenary 
May 2, 1854, 


Library is celebrat- 
ing its centenary this year. Its origi- 
nal site was in two rooms on the 
ground floor of the Adams School- 
house on Mason Street, and the origin 
of its collections consisted of a gift of 
some 100 volumes from the City of 
Paris, owing to the enthusiasm of one 
Alexandre Vattemare, French actor, 
who devoted his personal fortune to 
promoting public libraries in a day 
when they were rare. The Boston 
Public Library acquired a_ site 
on Boylston Street, and the new 
building was dedicated on Jan. 1, 
1858. Trust funds for book purchases 
were established by Jonathan Phillips, 
\bbott Lawrence and others, and 
later the Trustees acquired a_ series 
f scholarly which 
among the outstanding in 
couniry. 
The music 
ton Public 
1894 the 


Boston ,—( pened on 
the Boston Public 


soon 


collections are 


ones the 
department of the Bos- 
Library grew slowly. In 
\llen A. Brown Musical Li 
brary was given to the institution 
upon the completion of its present 
building on Copley Square, for which 
a proposed addition been de- 
signed. At its inception this included 
13,135 volumes, to be used for refer- 
It supplemented the general 
collection of musical literature that 
had been steadily increasing since the 
library’s founding. The Brown Col- 


has 


ence only. 


lection included operas, oratorios, or- 
chestral music, chamber works, part- 
songs for male voices, Boston concert 





OKFORD 


ESS 
2 


UNIVERSITY PRE 


programs, American newspaper clip 
pings, portraits, biographical material, 
and data about musical works 

Brown 









Mr. an unusual type of 
musical amateur attended Boston 
Latin School and Harvard University 
before entering his father’s business 
firm. In his avocational moments he 
sang with various local musical clubs 
and)s ransacked = second-hand = musi 
shops in Europe to add to his colle 
tion. So highly esteemed was he that 
the British Museum sent out word 

dealers to show him whatever m 
terial he requested He added some 
300 volumes vearly. Amcng the items 

all labelled in Mr. Brown's painstak 
ing hand—were an autograph work by 
Queen Victoria’s Prince Albert; an 
early, Fre nch Col ple te edit n ol 
Gounod’s Faust minus the ballet; a 
manuscript of Spohr’s opera Alruna 
(though many reference books say 
that only the overture remains); at 
autograph orchestral score of Cole 
ridge-Taylor’s Hiawatiia’s edding 
Feast; Hopkinson’s Seven Songs 
dated 1788; and other rare American 
items such as Flagg’s Collection of 
Psalms, Boston, 1764, and Billings 
Music in Miniature, Boston, 1779 

On Jan s 1953 there were 25,266 
volumes in his collection; and the mu 


sic department, as a whole, contained 
31, 535. Other interesting material in 
the music room inciudes an_ early 
American piano made by Benjamin 
Creshore, of Milton Mass 

Previcus to the Brown acquisitions 
Joshua Bates in 1858 had given the 
le Koudelka Collecti n, including mu 


sical publications of the fifteenth t 


eighteenth centuries 

The Fleisher Collection <« Phil 
delphia sent personnel to photostat 
some 60,000 items from the library 

In many ways, the Boston Public 
Library music department has estab 
lished precedents, and is very mucl 
alive and growing in the library’s 


centenary year, 


R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
will visit the United States this fall 
and will celebrate his 82nd birthday on 
October 12th in this country. 


“This should be the year when our orchestras, choral. 
and chamber-music organizations should place before 


their audiences 


an anniversary of 
with us.” 


For the past thirty 
PRESS has _ been 
Vaughan Williams’ 


as many as possible of Dr. 
Williams’ representative works. 
extent that his achievement justifies. 
have done the logical and timely thing. 


years, 
the 
works. 
his music published or available 
sent with our compliments on request. 


Vaughan 
If this is done to the 
we will for once 
observing 


great —" artist while he is 
OLIN Downes in 


The York Times. 


Vew 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


exclusive publisher of Dr. 


A complete list of all of 
on rental will be 
The list in- 


cludes earlier works sold in this country by publishers 


other than Oxford 
tion. G. Schirmer, 


notably: 
Inc.. 


Galaxy Music Corpora- 


and Boosey & Hawkes. 


114 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, NEW YORK 
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Ballet Theatre Makes 
New York Appearance 


Ballet Theatre, which had appeared 
in the Metropolitan Opera House for 
a single gala benefit performance on 
Dec. 27, with resounding success, re- 
turned for another single performance 
on May 12, and was greeted by a 
capacity audience. The evening was 
an artistic as well as a financial suc- 
cess, though the works presented, 
Interplay, Giselle, and Gala Perform- 
ance, were thrice-familiar. 

Alicia Alonso and Igor Youskevitch 
were at the peak of their powers, as 
Giselle and Albrecht, which means 
that their porformance could scarcely 
be surpassed. Miss Alonso, particu- 
larly, was not only inspired, dramatic- 
ally, but transcendent, technically, She 
executed the most difficult steps and 
combinations with soaring ease. And 
in Mr. Youskevitch she had a superb 
partner, gallant, romantic, and unob- 
trusively expert. Seldom, if ever, has 
Mr. Youskevitch danced his solos 
with more elegance and classic repose 
of style. His tours were literally flaw- 
less. Lupe Serrano, a relatively new 
member of the company, was an ex- 
cellent Myrtha. Her dancing was bril- 
liant, and her dramatic conception of 
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the part striking. A bit less physical 
tension and emotional insistence would 
have made her performance subtler 
and more effective. The corps was 
ragged in a few passages, notably the 
exit of the Willis in groups of four 
in Act II, but as a whole it danced 
well. 

The cast for Interplay was made 
up of John Kriza, Eric Braun (who 
was dazzling, if not impeccable, in his 
solo), Roy Fitzell, Scott Douglas, 
Melissa Hayden, Barbara Lloyd, Li- 
ane Plane, and Barbara Atkins. 
Neither Mr. Kriza nor Miss Hayden 
was in top form, but both of them 
danced with emotional abandon and a 
winning bravura. This ballet needs 
either a rest or a restudying with the 
choreographer, Jerome Robbins, for it 
has lost its original intimacy and 
buoyancy of spirit. On this occasion, 
it seemed almost a pure showpiece, 
but there is much more in it than 
gymnastics. 

Gala Performance is full of amus- 
ing gags, but the choreography grows 
very thin with frequent repetition. 
The cast gave a richly comic per- 
formance, and the roles of the three 
ballerinas were taken by Miss Hay- 
den, as the Russian; Lillian Lanese, 
as the Italian; and Miss Lloyd, as the 
French artist. Adriano Vitale danced 
the role of the Italian ballerina’s part- 
ner with gusto, as did Mr. Douglas 
that of the French ballerina’s partner. 
Joseph Levine conducted all three 


scores. 
—R. S. 


New York Ballet Club 
In Annual Program 


The Fourth Annual Choreograph- 
ers’ Night presented by the New York 
Ballet Club at the Central High 
School of Needle Trades on May 2 
was the most successful of its kind 
I have seen. Of the six works per- 
formed, two were exceptionally good, 
three contained excellent material, and 
even the poorest was not without mer- 
Phe two most finished and mature 
works on the program were Kinder- 
garten, with choreography by Louis 
Johnson; and the pas de deux of 
Prince Ivan and the Firebird, by 
Helene Platova. Young Mr. Johnson, 
who is brilliantly talented both as a 
dancer and as a choreographer, has 
used excerpts from Benjamin Britten's 
Matinées Musicales (after Rossini) as 
musical background for his ballet, 
and has designed and executed the 
serviceable costumes and décor him- 
self. Kindergarten is ingeniously con- 
ceived. The cast is made up of three 
children, who romp through the work 
and are fascinated by the more for- 
malized dancing of a mischievous con- 
temporary, who is watched over by a 
preceptress, and by another soloist. The 
choreography has a Balanchinesque 
clarity and wit, and it reveals notable 
musical sensitivity. The ballet was 
ably danced by Beatrice Tompkins, 
Diana Banks, Margaret Newman, Lee 
Becker, George Liker, and Mr. John- 
son. 

Mme. Platova, a _ distinguished 
teacher of ballet, has succeeded in 
creating a pas de deux that is imita- 
tive neither of Fokine nor of Balan- 
chine and that creates the atmosphere 
of the legend and of Stravinsky’s mu- 
sic while giving exciting opportuni- 
ties to the dancers. Nadine Revene, 
as the Firebird, performed with a 
sense of classic elegance and with a 
technical ability that won her many 
curtain calls, and Robert Pagent, as 
Prince Ivan, was a skillful partner. 

The versatile Hubert Farrington 
not only created the choreography for 


his ballet, Out of Eden, but also com- 
posed the music for it and designed 
the costumes. It has a clear dramatic 
pattern: two men and a woman dwell 
in a natural paradise; jealousy divides 
them but at last they are reunited 
in their original state. The décor is a 
bit reminiscent of Gauguin, and the 
music, while stylistically heteroge- 
neous, has rhythmic vitality and color. 
Mr. Farrington’s choreography is un- 
even, but full of invention and dra- 
matic point. It needs to be more close- 
ly integrated in style and development. 
Out of Eden has the makings of a 
good work. It was well danced by 
Yvonne Patterson, Arthur Mitchell, 
and Mr. Farrington. The hard-work- 
ing and excellent pianist who played 
the score was not named in the pro- 
gram. 

Nina Youshkevitch’s Fantasia, per- 
formed to Franck’s Prelude, Chorale, 
and Fugue, is overcrowded with ideas 
and climaxes, some of them very 
“corny”, but it has some stunning 
passages. Miss Youshkevitch keeps her 
dancers furiously busy every moment. 
The ballet was performed by an en- 
semble of nine boys and girls, who 
labored manfully if not always suc- 
cessfully to make it evolve smoothly. 
Herbert Le Frois, the pianist, also had 
his troubles, but played with anima- 
tion. 

Despite an unpromising libretto, 
Alexandra Warenik’s Three Demen- 
tia, to Weber’s Piano Concerto in C 
major, Op. 11, contains several effec- 
tive episodes. It concerns the night- 
mare of a three-D photography fan, 
who is finally reconciled to his indig- 
nant wife as both of them entangle 
themselves in the ruins of his film. 
Miss Warenik could simplify the story 
and action to advantage. Richard 
Barry, as the Husband, danced with 
considerable brilliance, although he 
needs to work on his arms and shoul- 
ders, which tend to become constricted 
and distorted under strain. Lolita San 
Miguel was charming as the Wife, 
and the other dancers in the large cast 
performed vivaciously, if not impec- 
cably. 

Dick Andros’ Le Masque Ensorcelé 
(The Enchanted Mask) has a libretto 
by Tom Payne III and costumes by 
Tom del Solar, and is performed to 
Prokofieff’s Lieutenant Kije Suite. 
“Granted the mask of life, the ghost 
of Harlequin deserts the company of 
his ghost friends to pursue the fruits 
of mortal love. He is tricked by Co- 
lumbine, who, in detaching the en- 
chanted mask, destroys the spell.” Mr. 
Andros did not succeed in making this 
rather sickly libretto come to life, but 
he did create a few passages that had 
harmony of line and dramatically 
evocative movement. Much of the 
time nothing happened, as his inven- 
tion seemed to falter. He took the 
role of Harlequin, and was aided by 
six other young dancers, all of whom 
were a bit tentative in their perform- 
ances. 

—R. S. 





POST-CONCERT MELODY 
Claramae Turner sings especially for Mary Erma Chumbley, president of 
the Quincy, Ill., Civic Music Association, center, and Caroline Eldin, 
secretary, following her recital in Quincy. At the piano is Rhea Shelters, 
the contralto's accompanist 


Four Ballets 
By Robert Joffrey 
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An ambitious program of new by 
lets, some with scores written espe. 
cially for them, drew a capacity au(; 
ence to Kaufmann Auditorium ¢ 
May 29. The four offerings were qj 
choreographed by Robert Joffrey. Thy 
first was Persephone, a ballet in ty 
acts in the neo-classic vein, with musi 
composed and conducted by Rober 
Silverman, and décor and costumes }, 


André Gide’s retelling of the myth off 
Persephone, called forth austen 
movement, with the classic line mud 
in mind. The Balanchine influence wa; 
strong; Stravinsky’s Apollo was sug. 
gested by the décors and even th 
movements. 
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The ideas of the work were zood 
but the dancers were not always tech: 
nically strong enough—at least wit} 
the nervous strain attendant on x 
opening—to carry them out. The ven 
end of the work, when Persephon 
disappears sadly into limbo, witli th 
lights fading, was effective. Chie 
roles were danced by Lillian Wallein 
as Persephone, Diana Dear as De. 
meter, and Gerald Arpino as Pluto 
The music by Mr. Silverman was éf. 
fective, if not highly original. 

There was a bit of saltier diver. 
sion in the second work, Umpateedle 
which the program explained as 
long-short alternation of rhythm 
popular in Tin Pan Alley music to 
day, but dating back to older times 
The music was by John Strauss, who 
conducted both this work and the 
classical Pas des Déesses, which fol- 
lowed. The latter ballet had_ been 
inspired by a lithograph by Chalo 
showing Taglioni, Grahn, Cerito, and 
St.-Léon dancing The Judgment oi 
Paris in a production of that name 
by Jules Perrot in 1846. The parallel 
that was immediately suggested was 
with Pas de Quatre and Gala Per 
formance. This work used music by 
John Field. Miss Wallein as Tag. 
lioni, Barbara Ann Gray as Grahn 
Jacquetta Kieth as  Cerito, and 
Michael Lland as St.-Léon danced 
with simplicity and charm. 

Last came Le Bal Masqué, a chore- 
ographic version of the “profane 
cantata” of that name by Francis 
Poulenc, with text based on poems 
by Max Jacob. The scenario was by 
John Wilson and Mr. Joffrey; the 
décor and costumes were by James 
Trittipo. This was a character ballet 
with many quaint and characteristic 
ideas, and was danced and mimed by 
a large cast. —R. M. K 


Nora Kaye To Rejoin 
Ballet Theatre 


Nora Kaye, noted American balle- 
rina, who severed relations with Ballet 
Theatre in 1950, will rejoin that com- 
pany next season. 


Ray E. White 
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and Duparc. Silver’s devotional air, 
Vay'chulu (first performance), was 
sung with genuine feeling. Later in 
the program, which opened with duets 
from Mozart’s The Marriage of Fig- 
aro, The Magic Flute, and Don Gio- 
vanni, the duo offered a complete per- 
iformance of Menotti’s The Telephone. 
Brooks Smith was a helpful accompa- 
i nist. 


—R. M. K. 


United Concert Associates 
Carnegie Hall, May 9, 5:00 


A performance in concert form of 
Moussorgsky’s music-drama 3oris 
Godounoff, was offered by this or- 
ganization. Paul Prokopieni, bass- 
baritone, appeared in the title role. 
Other singers who were heard in other 
parts included Tamara Bering and 
Hanna Sherej, mezzo-sopranos; Lud- 
milla Azova and Xenia Brante, so- 
pranos; Igor Seifert and Boris Belo- 
stotzky, tenors; Alexander Zaroff and 
Michael Olchowyj, basses. The or- 
chestral score was heard in a two- 
piano reduction played by Ivan Basi- 
levsky and Aaron Pressman. 


League of Composers 

Carnegie Recital Hall, May 9 

Three new works by Alexei Haieff, 
William Flanagan, and Ernst Toch, 
and Arnold Schénberg’s Herzge- 
wachse, Op. 20 (1911), made up this 
simulating program. Haieff’s Eclogue 


(Héloise), for Harp and _ String 
Quartet (1953), was commissioned 
by Samuel R. Rosenbaum through 


the League of Composers. It was 
composed for and dedicated to Edna 
Phillips, who was the harpist in the 
world premiere at this concert. Her 
fellow-performers were the four mem- 
bers of the New Music Quartet, 
Broadus Erle, Matthew Raimondi, 
Walter Trampler, and Claus Adam. 
The music reveals a subtle harmonic 
sense, an admirable clarity of design, 
and, especially in the closing section, 
a rhythmic zest that distinguish it 
completely from the wishy-washy, aim- 
less, atmosphere-music that is so of- 
tn composed for harp and strings. 
The artists played it superbly. 
Flanagan’s cycle of five songs, The 
Weeping Pleiads (1953), is a setting 
of peems by A. E. Housman, for bari- 
fone, accompanied by flute, clarinet, 
violin, cello, and piano. It was com- 
missioned by Lado, Inc., through the 
League, and had its world premiere 
on this occasion. The music is well- 
mit, emotionally expressive, strik- 
ingly sensitive and imaginative in tex- 
ture, and gratefully free from senti- 
mentality and harmonic clichés. I 
tound the vocal line the weakest ele- 
ment in the composition at first hear- 
ig; it seemed less intense and less 
dive than the flute and clarinet parts, 
lor example; but the music as a 
Whole never lost its point or dramatic 
feeling. Although still strongly influ- 
tnced by Aaron Copland, Flanagan 
achieves an idiom of his own in this 
cycle. The performers were Donald 
uramm, bass-baritone, who sang 
ficiently, if without much communi- 
tative power; and Samuel Baron, 
flute; David Glazer, clarinet; Isidore 
Cohen, violin; Claus Adam, cello; and 
n Kushner, piano. 

The most notable thing about Toch’s 
String Quartet No. 8, Op. 74 (1953) 


June, 1954 





new york 


was the magnificent performance of 
it by the New Music Quartet. The 
work was commissioned by the Cole- 
man Chamber Music Association. 
Toch knows practically everything 
there is to know about the art of 
string-quartet writing, and this com- 
position is a model of idiomatic and 
skillful workmanship. But I found 
it too facile; banal in its musical 
materials; and more a demonstration 
of manner than a revelation of matter. 

Schénberg wrote his setting of 
Maurice Maeterlinck’s poem, Herzge- 
wachse, for soprano, accompanied by 
celesta, harmonium, and harp, in 1911, 
in the same period that he produced 
Pierrot Lunaire. The vocal part of 
Herzgewachse, however, is wholly 
sung, and it is fearsome in its pre- 
cipitate leaps from the low register 
into the tonal stratosphere and in its 
sustained phrases at the top of the 
range. Marni Nixon is to be con- 
gratulated upon performing it, even 
if she did not achieve the acme of 
tonal beauty or coloring in her inter- 
pretation. The instrumentalists were 
Howard Lebow, celesta; Herbert 
Chatzky, harmonium; and Miss Phil- 
lips; and Mr. Baron conducted. My 
first reaction to this music was 
startled fascination. Schénberg un- 
questionably added to the musical vo- 
cabulary in this piece, and as an ex- 
periment it has great appeal even if 
it seems less balanced, less complete, 
and less satisfying than other works 
of the same period. 


—R. S. 


Frantz Casséus, Guitarist 
Town Hall, May 10 (Debut) 


Frantz Casséus is a_ self-taught 
guitarist from Haiti, who plays on 
an instrument of his own construc- 
tion. He had previously appeared in 
his own country and in South Amer- 
ica. The program included a Bach 
prelude and fugue, a Scarlatti sonata, 
three short dance movements by H: 
del, works of Sors, Torroba, ue 
Visée, Falla, and Tarrega, besides 
Mr. Casséus’ own Haitian Suite. 


Oratorio Society 
St. Thomas’ Church, May 11 


The only performance of Bach’s B 
minor Mass by this organization in 
the present season was heard at St. 
Thomas’, under the guest conductor- 
ship of Frederick Heyne. It was the 
27th complete rendering of the great 
work by the society of 179 singers, 


of which Alfred Greenfield is the 
conductor. Soloists were Nancy 
Trickey, soprano; Elaine Bonazzi, 


contralto; Gino Baldi, tenor; and Jan 
Gbur, bass-baritone. The solo instru- 
mental parts were played by Fred- 
erick Wilkins and Ben Gaskins, 
flutists; Lois Wann and Fred Prior, 
oboists; Paul Gersham, violinist; and 
Adolph Teichert, harpsichordist. 
George William Volkel was the 
organist. The audience filled the large 
church. 


Dessoff Choirs 
Town Hall, May 11 


Continuing his annual tours of ex- 
ploration in music of the past, Paul 
Boepple presented a program of works 
by Claude Le Jeune and Francois 
Couperin with the Dessoff Choirs, 
assisted by soloists Leslie Chabay, 
tenor; George Finckel, cellist; and 
himself as the harpsichordist. 

The concert was sponsored by 
Pierre Donzelot, Director General of 
the French Ministry of Education, 
and representative of French Univer- 
sities in the United States. 

The chief discovery of the evening 
was the gentle art of Le Jeune 

(Continued on page 24) 
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NEW MUSIC 


By RosBert SABIN 


University of Washington 
issues Series of New Works 

From the University of Washing- 
ton Press, in Seattle, come the first 
three in a series of works being pub- 
lished with the assistance of the Agnes 
H. Anderson Research Fund, of the 
university. They are Carl Paige 
Wood's Winter Winds, for women’s 
voices (SSAA) and strings, in the 
composer’s arrangement for voices 
and piano; Dorothy Cadzow’s Prelude 
for Strings; and James Beale’s Second 
Piano Sonata. Wood's piece was writ- 
ten for the Ladies’ Musical Club of 
Seattle and first performed by that 
group on May 14, 1934. Miss Cad- 
zow’s Prelude had its first perform- 
ance on Feb. 27, 1951, by the Uni- 
versity of W ashington Sinfonietta, 
under Stanley Chapple. Beale’s So- 
nata had its premiere on Aug. 8, 1950, 
at the Fourth Annual Festival of Con- 
temporary Music at the University of 
Washington, when it was played by 
Randolph Hokanson, who introduced 
it to New York in a recital in Town 
Hall that same season, 

It is always a pleasure to see new 
works appearing from a_ university 
press with the aid of an endowment 
fund. The fact that none of these 
three is particularly memorable in no 
way detracts from the meritoriousness 
of the project. Wood’s choral piece 
has sweet, familiar melodies and har- 
monies, but its banality is palliated by 
some good vocal effects and an accom- 
paniment that probably blends very 
well in the <alainel version for 
strings. It is far better than many 
works of its kind that are published 
commercially. 

Miss Cadzow’s Prelude, a_ brief 
piece lasting about five minutes in 
performance, is smoothly written and 
pleasant enough, but it says nothing 
new and gets nowhere. Far more am- 
bitious is Beale’s Sonata, a work in 
five movements, the fourth of them a 
fugue. This music is extremely dis- 
sonant, complex in rhythm and figura- 
tion, and energetic, but it is curious sly 
uninteresting. The material is drab; 
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New Songs 


Just published! 
| SEE HIS BLOOD 
UPON THE ROSE 
high and med-low 
Richard Hageman 
SHEEP THAT GO 
OVER THE HILL 
medium Amy Worth 
OUT OF A MISTY DREAM 
low, or medium 
Clarence Olmstead 
REQUIESCAT 
medium Gordon Young 


| WILL SING THE SONG 





high Julia Smith 
STILL TO BE NEAT 
low 


Carleton and Hazel Burke 
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and the ideas never seem to cohere 
and develop despite the rhythmic pro- 
pulsion, the use of imitation and other 
devices, and the formal organization 
of the piece, which is far from cha- 
otic. The Adagio con moto borders 
on sentimentality in its more careless 
moments, and the fugue could not be 
duller. There are passages in_ this 
sonata that make me wonder if Beale 
could not write a lively and attractive 
piano piece if he would throw all pre- 
tentions to modernism aside for the 
nonce and give his acute rhythmic in- 
stincts and feeling for piano sonority 
free sway. | do not mean that he 
would become reactionary, but that he 
might write more individually, more 
expressively, and much less aggres- 
sively. 


Christmas Music 
For Chorus Issued 


To Richard Kountz’s choral version 
of Slovak Carols the firm of Galaxy 
has recently added three. The tradi- 
tional Slovak Christmas Carol, All Ye 
Good People, with English text by Mr. 
Kountz, has been set in two versions 
for mixed chorus (SSA and SATB) 
with piano or organ accompaniment. 
In his arrangement of the carol, Come 
to the Manger, for chorus of treble 
voices (SA) with piano or organ ac- 
companiment, Mr. Kountz assigned 
a brief solo phrase to the accompany- 
ing instrument, which leads into the 
main part. This carol is also available 
in two other versions (SSA _ and 
SATB). His Carol of the Christmas 
Chimes, also with piano or organ ac- 
companiment, is set for no fewer than 
five different combinations (SATB, 
TTBB, SA, SSA, and SATB with 
Junior Choir, SA). All of these caro!s 
are published by Galaxy Music Cor- 
poration, which has also issued Kath- 
erine K. Davis’ Come Ye to Beth- 
lehem, for mixed chorus (SATB) 
with piano or organ, and Edwin 
Liemohn’s arrangement of a Danish 
carol, In the Midst of Christmas 
Night, for mixed chorus (SATB) a 
cappella. 


Babylon Symphony 
In Neseritis Oratorio 


LINDENHURST, N. Y.—The world 
premiere in its entirety of the ora- 
torio Five Psalms of David by the 
contemporary Greek composer And- 
reas Neseritis was given at the sea- 
son’s closing concert by the Town of 
Babylon (L. I.) Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Christos Vrionides, 
in the Lindenhurst High School \udi- 
torium on May 13. The concert was 
attended by the composer and his 
wife, who journeyed from Greece to 
participate in the final preparations 
and hear the premiere. 

Neseritis was approaching fifty 
when he composed Five Psalms of 
David, in 1945-1946, as a thanksgiv- 
ing for the end of the war. The or- 
chestral prelude had been played in 
Athens, and twice in the United 
States—two years ago by the Babylon 
Symphony under Mr. Vrionides and 
last February by the Utah Symphony 
under Maurice Abravanel. For this 
prelude the composer was awarded 
the first prize of the Academy of 
Greece. 

The scoring is for four soloists, 
mixed chorus and orchestra. The 
music is in the tradition of West 
European oratorio writing, with some 
traces of Greek folk melodies in the 
prelude. The text, derived from the 
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Composers’ League Holds Fifth Forum chestr 


University, ALA.— Olin Downes, 
music critic of the New York Times, 
and composer Norman Dello Joio 
headed the list of celebrities who at- 
tended the fifth Regional Composers’ 
Forum at the University of Alabama 
over the weekend of April 23-25. 

Guest conductors John Boda, of 
Florida State University; Guy Fraser 
Harrison, of the Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony; Joseph Hawthorne, of the 
Chattanooga Symphony; Arthur Ben- 
nett Lipkin, of the Birmingham Sym- 
phony; and Guy Taylor, of the Nash- 
ville Symphony, along with twenty 
composers from eight different states, 
teamed with the University Orches- 
tra and the University Chorus for the 
presentation of new music by South- 
eastern composers. Dean Marten Hoor 
was chairman of a symposium on 
Contemporary Music, which featured 
talks by Mr. Downes and Mr. Dello 
Joio on the evening of April 24. 

A concert in Morgan Hall the fol- 
lowing afternoon was the climax of 
the three-day convention, sponsored 
by the Southeastern Composers’ 
League, the University’s music de- 
partment, and the Extension Division. 

Several composers of talent were 
revealed at the reading sessions, which 
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King James Version of Psalms 86, 
131i, 123, 5/7, and 150; is set for a 
variety of musical combinations. Psalm 
131 is assigned to solo soprano and 
harp. The other psalms require or- 
chestra, vocal soloists and chorus. The 
work proved a serviceable addition to 
sacred oratorio literature 

Mr. Vrionides held together his 
singing and orchestral contingents 
effectively. The vocal soloists were 
Catherine Scott, soprano; Emily Kal- 
ter, alto; Andrew C. Lahey, tenor; 
and Robert Falk, bass-baritone, the 
last particularly endowed with a rich 
voice. The choral ensemble was the 
Lindenhurst Adult Education Chorus, 
directed by Muriel Mickle. The solo 
harpist was fifteen-year-old Kathryn 
Ripp. 

The only other work on the pro- 
gram was’ Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Piano Concerto, with Jean Lawson 
as the soloist. 

Louis STANLEY 


New Opera by Ahlstrom 
Given Columbus Premiere 


Co_tuMBus, Inp.—The premiere of 
a new opera, Charlie’s Uncle, by 
David Ahlstrom, of Cincinnati, was 
presented here recently by the Cin- 
cinnati Music-Drama (Guild under the 
composer's direction. The new work 
was given in a triple bill with an- 
other sg * pe opera, Three Sisters 
Who Were Not Sisters, adapted from 
Gertrude Stein’s story, and Charles 
Hamm’s The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty. 


Potsdam College Festival ow 


night 


Features Berlioz Requiem | | 


PotspAM, N.Y. 


Teachers College highlighted its 23rd 


annual 


formance on May 16 of the Berlio: 
Requie 
than 709 local 


Potsdam State 
Festival of the Arts with a per 


m. The event involved more 
amateur musicians 





a chorus of 500 voices, an orches 

of over 180, and a four-part brass 
chorus of thirty instruments. Robert 

Shaw, director of the Collegiate 
Chorale in New York, was the con- 
ductor, returning to the Potsdam fes- 

tival for the sixth consecutive year, BMacero, 


Columbus Opera Groups _ 
Make Annual Stand 19 
Co_tumMBus, Outo.—Columbus’ ‘we 


leading 


opera organizations--ihe Co- aphlin, 


lumbus Opera Club and the Lyric (Har 


Theatr 


nual p 
nings 

offered 
dinck’s 


e Group—presented their an- 
roductions on consecutive eve- 
this year. The Opera Club § cert. 
a performance of Humper- 
Hansel and Gretel, with Bar- 





bara Quinlan and Patricia Howell! in — 
the title roles, and next evening the JMitter 
Lyric Theatre came up with Kurt § din, 
Weill’s Street Scene, with the principal FP%°! 


roles being sung by Jane Reedy, Mary 
John Shelton and Paul Morris. ein! 


Paul, 


In the case of the latter, the usual haz- Y 


ards of local performance were com- 


pounde 


versatile cast was required. This de- 


mand, 


d by the fact that a large and 


however, was well met. 
VirRGINIA Braun KELLER 
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HE Louisville Philharmonic has 
released the names of twelve ad- 
ditional composers who have been 
Louisville Orchestra 


awarded com 
missions under the terms of the 
Rockefeller Foundation grant. They 


include six Americans, Felix Borowski, 
Poul Nordoff, Robert Muczynski, 
Leo Sowerby, Howard Swanson, an 
John Vincent; Sir Arthur Bliss, of 
Great Britain; Reberto Caamano, of 
\rgentina; Chou Wen-Ckung, 
Bernard Reichal, of Switz- 
erland; Hilding Rosenberg, of Swe- 
den; and Alexandre Tansman, a na- 
tive of Poland. Each has been se- 
lected to receive $1,200 and to write 


of 


, work especially for the orchestra’s 
Saturday matinee series Alex- 
onder Tcherepnin's Suite for Or- 


chestr:, Op. 87, was given its premiere 
by the Louisville Orchestra in its pro- 
gram of May 1. Works subsequently 
heard for the first time during the 
month were Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco's Overture to Much Ado 
About Nothing, Paul Creston's I[n- 
yocation and Dance, Darius Milhaud's 
Overture Méditerranéenne, and 
Henry Cowell's Svmphony No. 11. 

. 7 o 

\merican 


\ program representing 


composers of Austrian origin, at the 
New York Public Library on May 2, 
flere! works by Kurt Roger, Karl 
Weig!, Alexander von Zemlinsky, 
Arnold Schonberg, Rudolf Reti, 
Ernst Krenek, and Ernst Toch. . . 
Showhooth Story, an opera by the 
yong Austrian composer Gerhard 
Wimberger, will have its world 
premicre in Nuremberg this fall. 

Gottfried von Einem is writing an 


pera to a libretto by Ludwig Berger 
based on a story by Josef von Eichen- 
lor ff 
. . . 

Gail Kubik led the London Phil- 
armonic in the first performance in 
andon of his Violin Concerto in an 
ill-American concert at Royal Festi- 
al Hall on May 20. Works by Roy 
Harris, Aaron Copland, Samuel Bar- 
ber, and George Gershwin were also 
laved. Max Rostal was the 
. Bliss composed a Song of Wel- 
me for broadcast on the 15th, the 
night of Queen Elizabeth’s return 
rom her world tour on the 15th 


soloist 


Composers Corner 


Ralph Vaughan Williams will visit 


this country in October, making his 
first trans-Atlantic crossing in more 
than twenty vears. He will spend 
most of his two-month stay at Cor- 
nell University as a visiting profes- 
sor. On Oct. 12, he will celebrate his 
82nd _ birthday there 
. . 
The University of Illinois opera 


group performed Rebert Wykes's The 
Prankster in a triple bill on May 23 
. . Julia Smith's fourth opera, a one- 
acter entitled Cockcrow, received its 
premiere before the 39th annual state 
convention of the Texas Federation of 
Music Clubs. Another one-act 
opera, Lazare Saminsky's The \ ision 


ot Ariel, was presented late last mont] 
by the Roosevelt College opera work- 
shop. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Music 


CLuBs YounG Artist AUDITIONS 
Open to American-born violinists, 
pianists, singers, and chamber en- 
sembles, from twenty to thirty years 


of age. Awards, in each category: 


$1,000, or a Town Hall debut 
Deadline: March 15, 1955. (Win- 
ners will be chosen at the federa- 
tion’s biennial convention at Mi- 


ami, April 20 to 30, 1955). Address: 

National Federation Music 

Clubs, 445 W. 23rd St., New York 

11: or Mrs. R. E. Wendland, na- 

tional chairman, 1204 N. Third St., 

Temple, Texas 

. . eo 

Donald Scavarda, of Iron City, 
Mich., has been named winner of the 
$2,000 first prize in the 1953 Student 
Composers Radio Award, sponsored 
by Broadcast Music, Inc. Mr. Sca- 
varda’s winning work was his Fantasy 
for Violin and Orchestra, which will 
be performed later this vear in Que- 
bec. Winner of the $250 first prize 
to a student of secondary-school age 
was twelve-vear-old Michael Kassler, 
of Baltimore, for a cello sonata 

Vivian Scott, pianist, has been 
named winner of the seventh contest 
to be held by Jugg, Inc. 


ot 





First Performances 
Chamber Works 


Babbitt, Milton: String Quartet No. 
Music Quartet, May 26) 
Boatwright. Howard: Serenade 
strings and two winds; Trio for 
lins and viola; Canon and Dance 
violins and piano (Composers 
May 9) 
laieff, Alexei: 
and string 
Com; 


2 (New 


for two 
two vio 
for two 

Forum, 


Eclogue (Héloise), for harp 
quartet (1953) (League of 
May 9%) 

Three 
Quartet 


Three Jazz 
Me Millin 


Canzona; 
Concertante; 





Composers Forum, May 9) 
Shapey, Ralph: String Quartet No. 4 (New 
Music Quartet, May 26) 

h, Ernst: String Quartet No. 8. Op. 74 
(1953) (League of Composers, May 9) 


Piano Works 


iphling, Sam: Blues, 
ry Mayer, May Ss) 
r, Wallingford: Variations for Two 
nos (Composers of Today, May 10) 


from Harmonica 





New York Concerts 


Dance Scores 


Fire and Ice (Carnegie Hall 


14) 


D’ Artega: 
Pops, May 


Farrington, Hubert: Out of Eden (New 
York Ballet Club Choreographers’ Night, 
May 2) 

Operas 


Beeson, Jack: Hello Out There (Columbia 
University Opera Workshop, May 27) 
Engel, Lehman: Malady of Love (Columbia 
University Opera Workshop, May 27) 
Flanagan, William: Bartleby (two 
(Composers of Today, May 10) 
Meyerowitz, Tan: Eastward in 
(Mannes College Opera Department, 

26) 
Reutter, Hermann: The Way to Happytown 
(Opera Players, May 10) 


scenes) 


Eden 
May 


Toch, Ernst: Edgar and Emily (Opera 
Players, May 10) 
Songs 


Dreams in the 
(Phi 


Sauer, Marion: 


Dusk; From 











son, Keith: Twelve Pieces (ISCM con- the Shore Beta concert, | May 5) 
ert. May 21) Boatwright, Howard: Four Songs (Com- 
’ posers Forum, May 9) M 
+ 4s Dallapiccola, Luigi: Goethelieder (ISC 
Violin Works an ert, May 21) 
lubensky, Leo: Blue Heron of Chincoteague Flanagan, William: The Weeping Pleiads 
Yvette Rudin, May 15) (1953) (League of Composers, May 9%) 
liller, Jacques: Caprice in D (Yvette Ru Moreno, Salvador: Three Songs (Lucila 
din. May 15) Montoya, May 6) 
apopert, Eda: Berceuse; Nocturne; In the Silver: Vay’chulu (Raphael Grossman, 
Forest; Country Dance; Playground; He- May 9) 
brew Dance (Yvette Rudin, May 15) Choral Works 
ein! rg, acob: raver ( Kol Nidre) 
Yvette Rudin, May 15) Branscombe, Gena: Old Women Rain; Ho 
pak (Branscombe Choral, May 6) 
Guitar Works Campbell-W atson, Frank: All in the April 
Evening (Paulist Chorus, May 13) 
sséus, Frantz: Haitian Suite (Frantz Cas- Eichhorn, Hermione: Cockle-Shells (Brans- 
seus May 10) combe Choral, May 6) 
‘ . — 
Nune, 1954 





Charles 


Rossi 
From the left, Ruth Ferry, national 
chairman of the Steinway Centen- 
niai Auditions, John Browning, 
Harriet Serr, John H. Steinway, 
and Mrs. Ada Holding Miller 


Steinway Award Won 
By John Browning 


The 
Award 


$2,000 
f« iT 


Steinway Centennial 
a young pianist, decided 
on the basis of nationwide auditions 
held by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, has been made to John 
Browning, twenty, of Los Angeles 
The announcement was issued on 


May 4, by Mrs. Ada Holding Miller, 


ot 


president of the National Federation 
of Musie Clubs, following the final 
auditions in Steinway Hall. Harriet 
Serr, of New York, gave perform- 
ance that the judges deemed so close 
to being on a par with that of Mr 
Browning that she was allotted a 


special gift of $1,000 


The four finalists also included 
Mary Sauer, of Kenosha, Wis., and 
Dean Sanders, of Oklahoma City 
The judges were Erich Leinsdorf, 
Rosalyn Tureck, Olin Downes, Robert 
Goldsand, and Edwin Hughes. Rut! 
Ferry, of New Haven, Conn., was 
national chairman of the auditions 

The prize was established by the 


Federation in recognition of the Stein- 


way Centennial Celebration, and_ the 
sum awarded is to be used by the 
winner for a year’s advanced study 
with a prominent pianist 

Mr. Browning, born in Denver, 
Colo., is at the Juilliard School of 
Music, where he is working for a 
Jachelor of Science degree and study 
ing piano under Rosina’ Lhevinne 
Miss Serr, a native New Yorker, 
was a student of Isabella Vengerova 
at the Curtis Institute of Music, from 


which she graduated with a B. A 


degree 


Mahler Conducts Mahler 
In Hartford Concert 


HaArtTFORD, CoNN.—Fritz Mahler led 
the Hartford Symphony in a perfor 
mance of Gustav Mahler’s Second 
Symphony as the final offering in the 
orchestra’s 1953-54 season. The vocal 
soloists were Edythe Spekter, soprano, 


and Rosalind Elias, contralto, witl 
Clarence Watters, of the Trinity Col 
lege faculty, the assisting organist 
The Connecticut Oratorio Chorale, 
Herbert A. France, director, and the 


New Haven Chorale, Alden Hammond, 


director, also participated 

NATS To Sponsor 

Six Summer Workshops 
The National 


ers of Singit 


Association of Teach 
i will sponsor six work 
shops during the month of August. 


Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Aug. 8-13; Montana State University, 
Missoula, Aug. 8-13; Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, \ug 


8-13; University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Aug. 15-21; Appalachian State Teach 
ers College, Boone, N. C., Aug. 15-21; 
and Augsburg Minneapolis, 
\ug. 22-27. General director and co- 
ordinator of the workshops is Helen 
Steen Huls. 


( ollege, 


Mobile Encourages 
Young Audiences 
Mosite, ALA.—In 


dubbed ( Jperation | 
chain decided it would s1 


recent 
Shi 
grocery 
a free concert by the 
phony for local school children. S ol 








authorities tackled r ‘ 
transporting 12,000 g 
eighth-graders from schools al ver 
the county, and parent-teachers ass 
ciations, civic clubs, and bus compant 
lent willing assistance hie I e! 
was met with a fleet of ¢ { ss 
ted buses, approxi 800 ate 
autos manned by mothers, at Red 
(ross motor corps 
stragglers 

The voung idience 
Ladd Memorial St é 
the orchestra under Edvyar } 
in a program consisting Over 
ture to Strauss’s One Nis enice 
the Celebration Dance I ( 
land's Billy the Kid Pr ett s 
Peter and the Wolt nd Sousa ‘ 
Stars and Stripes Forever 


t. 2.000 


The same nig 





sponsored t 
double-header free 
the orchestra's egular “fat 


certs 


city, school authorities 
to arrange ‘ matines 
These are il variabl 


The Mobile Oper 





Humphrey Receives 
Capezio Award 
Humphrey 


Scasons has SCT VE 1 . rtist rect 
tor the I sé ] iA I { 1 ] 1 ] i 

winner the 1 1 ar 
Danes 


Mmiuttec representil ( 


bee named 
nual Capezi 
by a con 
authorities in the critical and ed ial 
fields and in dance education, Miss 
Humphrey received < Citatior nd a 
stipend of $500 

The ( 
outstanding 
the United 5 
specific work or achievement 

particular seasor 
was cited 
for “her 
modern dance 


IpeZ1o wat 
pez awe 
contri 


States” 





creative ¢ ers 


Se ll Ml ee i i i ee ee ee ee | 


NOW IN ITS THIRD PRINTING 


THE 


SZIGET 


Autobiography 
“With Strings Attached” 


330 pages, illustrated 
$5.00 
The idea! gift for 
Music Lover and Student 
ALFRED A. KNOPF 
501 Madison Ave.. N. Y. 
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SEASON 1954-55 
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GYORGY 


SANDOR 


Pianist 


THE FRIEDBERG MANAGEMENT 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








ELLABELLE 


AVIS 


Soprano 
The Friedberg Management 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 














ALLERS 


Mgt. Judson, O'Nelll & Judd, inc. 
113 W. 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 








~ STRETCH 


Pianist 
NOW BOOKING 1954-55 
Pers. Rep. M. Schnitzius 
891 Park Ave. NYC 2I—LE 5-1057 





SALVATORE 


BACCALONI 


Leading Basso Buffo 
Metropolitan Opera Assoc. 


Mgt.: Vincent Attractions, ine. 
19 West 57th St., New York 1 
Persomal Representative: ARNOLD PISANI 


EVA DELUCA 


Lyric Coloratura 
Opera © Concert © TV © Records 


European Mgt.: ALCI 
Via S. Radegonda |!, Milan, Italy 











LUCIE BIGELOW 


ROSEN 


Thereminist 
Concert Mgt.: 
Willard Matthews 
123 E. 53rd St., New York 23 














MARY 


BOTHWEL 


a rano 
D A. ‘o FORD ASS 
119 West 57th St., New fore To Ney. 


INEZ BULL 


Coloratera Sopranc 
“A veice of purity, beauty and as- 
tounding facility."' OPERA, Paris, France 


WCB ARTISTS & CONCERT MGT., INC. 
236 WEST 55th ST., NEWYORK 19 
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CONCERTS 





(Continued from page 21) 
(1528—c. 1602), a daring contrapun- 
tist of his day, though now his music 
sounds serenely simple and _ conso- 
nant, The list opened with his Octo- 
naires de la Vanité et Inconstance du 
Monde (Octaves on the Vanity and 
Inconstancy of the World), based on 
didactic and in some cases nature- 
inspired verses by one Antoine Chan- 
dieu. The work is quite lengthy, and 
only the first, second, eleventh, and 
twelfth modes were performed on 
this occasion. These are delicate con- 
trapuntal settings, with somewhat 
limited rhythmic patterns, but vastly 
in advance of the stiffly moving part- 
writing of some earlier French and 
Belgian composers for voices. Le 
Jeune espoused a system of “musique 
en vers mesurés”, not original with 
him, but practiced with an exquisite, 
jewel-like precision and daintiness. 
The crown of the evening was his 
setting of Psalm 136, which uses 
an antiphonal system throughout, each 
broadly enunciated line of the Psalm 
being followed by a soft echo-like 
refrain, Dieu benin, Jusques a la 
fin (His mercy endureth for ever). 
There was also a plaintively moving 
madrigal by this composer, Quell’ eau, 
quel air, which summons up _ the 
various elements to witness the cruelty 
of a lover. All these works were 
sung with great suppleness and purity 
of tone, and with a consummately 
varied dynamic scheme by the chorus 
under Mr. Boepple. 

Midway of the evening, the conduc- 
tor seated himself at the harpsichord 
to play with Mr. Finckel as _ cellist 
a group of five Piéces en Concert 
by Couperin, “le Grand” (1668-1733), 
chamber musician to Louis XIV, 
known particularly for his many 
compositions for the clavecin. This 
collection — Prelude, Siciliene. La 
Tromba, Plainte, and Air de Diable— 
demonstrated the merits of his rarely 
heard chamber works. They showed, 
with their purling ornaments and 
stately charm, as well as the imitative 
effects of the chase, and the like, 
how Bach was indebted to such works 
as models for French suites and other 
compositions. 

Mr. Chabay sang the solemn Pre- 
miére Lecon de Ténébres by Coup- 
erin, based on the lamentations of 
Teremiah, with the two instrumenta- 
lists accompanying—a severe example 
of vocal w riting in which there were 
exacting recitative devices, trills and 
flutter-effects. These verses, ending 
with the plea, Jerusalem, return thee 
to thy God, he encompassed with a 
somewhat drv tone quality but with 
much expressiveness. —R. M. K. 


Wheeler Beckett Orchestra 
Carnegie Hall, May 11, 3:00 


The first of two spring youth con- 
certs by this organization was pre- 
sented by the New York Youth Con- 
certs Association, Inc., under Mr. 
Beckett’s direction. The program in- 
cluded works suitable to hold the in- 
terest of the youthful listeners—Bee- 
thoven’s Pastoral Symphony, Tchai- 
kovsky’s Nutcracker Suite, and the 
Dance of the Hours from Ponchi- 
ellis La Gioconda. The conductor 
took the occasion to illustrate various 
woodwind instruments, the celesta and 
several brasses during the concert. 


Paulist Choristers 
Town Hall, May 13 


The fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the noted organization 


Les Petits Chanteurs 
a la Croix de Bois'’ 


new york 


Wheeler 
Beckett 


(which took place in Chicago under 
the direction of the Rev. William J. 
Finn) was celebrated at this concert. 
Father Finn, now 72, returned as an 
honored guest and led the singers in 
two of his own works, Haec Dies 
and My God, My Father, While I 
Stray. The remainder of the even- 
ing was under the direction of the 
Rev. Joseph R. Foley, his successor. 
The program included the premiere 
of All in the April Evening, a setting 
of verses of Sidney Lanier by Frank 
Campbell-Watson, accompanist for 
the Choristers, whose Jubilate Deo 
was among the other pieces offered. 
The list also contained works by 
Palestrina, Vittoria, Bach, Mozart, 
Schuetky, Handel, Tchaikovsky, Ban- 
tock, Delamarter, Thiman, and Jacob. 
John Monahan, boy soprano, was 
soloist in Carissimi and Dubois num- 
bers. 


Manhattan Opera Guild 
Kaufmann Auditorium, May 15 


The initial production of the Man- 
hattan Opera Guild, under the musi- 
cal direction of Theodore Katz, 
brought a performance of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Eugene Onegin, sung in Russian, 
and serving to commemorate the 75th 
anniversary of the premiere in Mos- 
cow, March 17, 1879 Alexis Tchar- 
kassky staged the work and sang the 





role of Onegin. Helen Vlashek wa 
the Tatiana, Tamara Bering the Olaf 
and André Bielecki the Lenski. Othe 
appearing were Lione Jodis, Marl 
Doubijinsky, Bruno Piekalnitis, ani 
Boris Belototsky. The orchestra Wa 
a small one and included a piano, : 

small chorus and dancers were usd 
in the ball scene. The opera was r. 
peated on the following Wednesda 
evening. 





Interracial Fellowship Chorus, 
Town Hall, May 16 


Under the direction of Harold Akf 
its conductor since 1947, this larg} 
and rather heterogeneous chorus, a. 
sisted by its own orchestra and seve 
soloists, gave a tremendously am} 
tious program, composed of Beeth. 
ven’s Choral Fantasia and Haydn 
St. Cecilia Mass, with surprising 
successful results, in the main. Con. 
sidering that the chorus was no 
ideally balanced (consisting of abo 
three times as many women as me 
singers, who were chosen for thei 
zeal rather than in any formal aud 
tion), the effective version evolve 
was rather amazing. The grandet 
of true classic style, though etclied ir 
black and white, was often attaine 

Mr. Aks had a strong and precis 
beat, and impelled by a strong spiri 
of co-operation from his singers ané 
an orchestra consisting mainly oj 
about twenty strings, one timyanis: 
and two trumpets, with an occasiona 
reinforcement of organ in cliniaxe 
he produced effects that—altloug 
there was an understandable th:nnex 
in some departments—were ofter stir 
ring, especially in the Miserere ar 
Dona Nobis Pacem of the Flayd: 
Mass. The quartet of vocal scloist 
in the Mass—Yvonne Ciannella, so 
prano; Betty Allen, alto; Walter 
Carrirnger, tenor ; and Eugene rice 
bass—and in smaller assignment 
Velia Torres, soprano, and Stepher 
Lind, baritone, supplied fairly  sut 
stantial voices and some notable vir 
tuosity in executing the florid aria 
in which the work abounds. 

In the Beethoven Choral Fantasi 
David Labovitz was the devoted piar 
soloist with the chorus and orchestn 
in performing a difficult score, whic 

(Continued on page 25) 








Pianorama World Seen at Broadway Theatre 


Pianorama World, subtitled “the 
newest dimension in entertainment” by 
its producers, Helen Beatty Clarke 
and Bob L. Roberts, gave five per- 
formances beginning on May 12 at the 
Broadway Theatre. 

The evening provided a sort of glori- 
fied travelogue. On a wide screen 
were flashed at intervals handsome 
travel films of scenes in England, 
France, Italy, and the Far East. John 
Conte was the personable master of 
ceremonies of the entertainment, 
which opened with a film giving an 
artful impression that the audience 
was seated in a large airliner taking 
off. The script intoned by Mr. Conte 
in his various appearances was flow- 
ery and dealt with the wonders of 
music, not always accurately 

The musical program, supervised by 
Tutti Cammarata, was divided into 
three “acts,” in the course of which 
one “visited” eight parts of the world 
and heard some popular Americgna, 
too. It presented five concert pianists 
in solo and group numbers, seated at 
as many grand pianos, while some 
tricky colored lighting designed by 
Richard Senie illumined — or more 
often obscured — their figures. 

Ken Clarke, jazz pianist and com- 
poser, had written the opening Pian- 
orama World Theme, played by him- 
self and four of the concert artists— 
David Saperton, Jeanne Rosenblum, 
Abba Bogin, and Joseph Battista. 
After this, Bach’s Concerto in 
major for ‘three pianos was done by 
the latter four artists, one playing a 


keyboard reduction of the orchestr: 
accompaniment. Mr. Saperton’s skill 
and stylish performances of his ow 
piece, Zephyr; the Chopin E fla 
minor Etude for the left hand, Oj 
10, arranged by Godowsky; the Ga 
melan section from the Java Suit 
of the last-named composer; and his 
own arrangement of David Rose’: 
Holiday for Strings, were a strong 
factor in the entertainment. 

Though somewhat hampered by 3 
hydraulic hoisting device, Miss Roser- 
blum scored in the first movement 
Beethoven’s Sonata Pathétique an 
two preludes by Gershwin, and wit! 
Mr. Bogin offered an excerpt fron 
Milhaud’s Scaramouche. The _ latter 
pianist was a poetic performer in Gra- 
nados’ The Maiden and the Nighitin- 
gale and Tarantella. Mr. Battista gave 
a particularly brilliant version 0! 
three works by Villa-Lobos. 

The second and livelier ingredient 
of the program was jazz. Mr. Clarke 
played a spirited performance oi his 
own E] Diablo, with the Pianorama 
World Septette. The latter included 
Bobby Hackett, Clyde Lombardi, Ed 
Shaughnessy, Joe Roland, Tony Scott 
and Kai Winding, who really knocked 
themselves out on various instru 
ments, including some highly potent 
hot brass. Mr. Clarke also contributed 
his version of Massenet’s Elegie, at 
which the composer of Manon would 
have been extremely surprised. Every- 
body at the close took part in a cli 
mactic reading of Handy’s St. Louis 
Blues. —R. M 
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(Continued from page 24) 

is heard all too seldom. Great credit 
must go to Mr. Aks for pron He two 
such ‘difficult works, and bringing 
them off with the measure of success 
achieved on this occasion. The Haydn 
Mass had its United States premiere. 

—R. M. K. 


ISCM Concert 
McMillin Theatre, May 21 


The fourth concert this season by 
the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music included first per- 
formances in New York of Twelve 
Pieces for Piano by Keith Robinson 
and the first United States hearing 
in its entirety of Luigi Dallapic- 
cola’s Goethelieder. These latter set- 
tings in the twelve-tone idiom of 
lyrics by the German poet were sung 
by Bethany Beardslee, soprano, ac- 
companied by Susan Cogan and Jac 
Kreiselman, clarinetists, and Donald 
Whellan, bass clarinetist. Jacques 
Monod was the conductor. Marc 
Wilkinson’s Chants Dediés, settings 
of three poems by Paul Valéry, were 


sunz by Miss Beardslee with the 
same artists and Lucille Lawrence, 
harpist, accompanying. Jack Maxin 


was the performer for the Robinson 
Twelve Pieces. Stefan Wolpe’s Duo 
am Hexachord was played by Mr. 


Krciselman and Josef Marx, oboist. 
E. T. Cone’s Fantasy for Piano was 
also given with Mathilde McKinney 


as the performer. 
Viadimir Drozdoff 
Town Hall, May 23, 5:30 


the fiftieth 
debut in St. 


Marking 


anniversary 
of his 


Petersburg 


in May, 1904, Vladimir Drozdoff, 
pianist and composer, with  co- 
artists was heard in a_ program 
largely of his own works.. The re- 


cital too, celebrated the 29th anniver- 
sary of Mr. Drozdoff’s first Town 
Hall appearance, on April 21, 1925. 
The works by this composer heard on 
this occasion were his Sonata in C 
sharp minor, Prelude and Fugue on 
an Arab Mode, Polka Fugue, all 
for piano; Three Songs; Stevenson- 
iana, and Reves Sentimentales. The 
program also included Chopin’s Son- 
ata in B flat minor and Scriabin’s 
Fourth Sonata. Assisting were Paul 
Gavert, baritone; Alexis Charney, 
seven-year-old grandson of Mr. Droz- 
doff (narrator in Stevensoniana) ; 
and a woodwind ensemble comprising 
Issak Fidelman, flute; Walter Lewis, 
clarinet; and Walter’ Stein, bassoon. 


Craig Timberlake 
Town Hall, May 23 (Debut) 


Appearing as the seventh winner 
of the American Theatre Wing’s 
annual concert award, Mr. Timber- 
lake revealed a bass voice of substan- 


CARMEN 
IN PROVIDENCE 


Preparing for a con- 
cert performance of 
Bizet's opera by the 
Rhode Island Phil- 


harmonic are, from 


the left, Francis 
Madeira,  conduc- 
tor; his wife, Jean 
Madeira, Carmen; 


Arthur Budney, Es- 

camillo; Nancy 

Chase, Micaéla; and 

Thomas Lloyd Leech, 
Don José 


June, 1954 


new york 


tial and agreeable sort, an easy bear- 
ing, and intelligence in his approach 
to his music. Though this was his 
New York recital bow, he had toured 
as soloist in As You Like It with the 
Theatre Guild, sung in Gilbert and 
Sullivan productions, and as soloist 
with Fred Waring’s Pennsylvanians. 
His program opened with works by 
Purcell and Mozart, included a 
Brahms group, Le Bestiaire by Pou- 
lenc, and the cycle Flight for Heaven 
by Ned Rorem, in addition to songs 
by Rameau, folk numbers, and other 
works. With due credit for the large 
degree of promise Mr. Timberlake 
possesses, there was a suggestion that 
he has still to mature as an inter- 
preter. His voice was at times lack- 
ing in color, and freedom of produc- 
tion in the high tones was not always 
achieved. Alice Wightman was a 
capable accompanist. 


Florence Kopleff, Contralto 
Town Hall, May 25, 5:30 (Debut) 


Although listed as a recital debut, 
Miss Kopleff’s late afternoon Town 
Hall appearance was not her first be- 
fore a local audience, for she has pre- 
viously served as soloist with such 
organizations as the Collegiate Chorale, 
the American Chamber Opera, and 
the Concert Choir. On the basis of 
her performances here, however, the 
contralto has every right to be con- 
sidered a _ recitalist of exceptional 
promise. She was accompanied by 
John Wustman in a substantial pro- 
gram that included arias by Riccio 
and Scarlatti, Beethoven’s six Gellert 
songs, a Schumann and Brahms group, 
Debussy’s Le Promenoire des deux 
Amants, three songs by Poulenc, and 
an American group by Barber, Cit- 
kowitz, Bacon, and Flanagan. In each 
she disclosed awareness of stylistic 
subtlety and intelligent application to 
the poetry of both words and music. 
Her voice is a large one, but it was 
sharply focused and smooth through 
a wide range. On the latter point, it 
should be added that Miss Kopleff’s 
lower tones, the contralto’s stock in 
trade, were occasionally weak and in- 
capable of being colored as her vel- 
vety upper tones were. But in matters 
of dynamics, phrasing, and enunci- 
ation, she had undoubtedly devoted 
considerable care, achieving, especially 
in the Beethoven songs, a high level 
of technical performance. Her inter- 
pretations were informed musically 

and notably incisive. 
—C. B. 


All City High School Chorus 
and Orchestra 
Carnegie Hall, May 26 


The fifth annual joint concert was 
given by these organizations, compris- 
ing some 300 young men and girls 





Providence Journal-Bulletin 


from the high schools of New York 
City. Peter Wilhousky, director of 
music for the City of New York, led 
the chorus in works by Vittoria, 
Lvovsky, and Cole Porter, and in a 
folk song. The orchestra, conducted 
by Raymond LeMieux, was heard in 
works by Bach-Stokowski, Offenbach, 
Beethcven, and Griffes. The two or- 
ganizations gave excerpts from 
Verdi’s Aida, under Mr. Wilhousky 
The soloists were Nancy Karpeér, 
Betty Mulhausen, Vincent Citarelli, 
and John Guarnieri. 


New Music Quartet 
Kaufman Auditorium, May 26 


A program dedicated to the memory 
of Alma Morgenthau was sponsored 
by the International Society for Con 
temporary Music. It contained two 
works that had been commissioned by 
Mrs. Morgenthau, Ralph Shapey’s 
String Quartet No. 4 and Milton Bab 
bitt’s String Quartet No. 2, both of 
which had first hearings. The New 
Music Quartet played these scores as 
well as the American premiere of 
Alexander Zemlinsky’s String Quartet 
No. 3. The Schonberg String Trio, 
Op. 45, was performed by Broadus 
Erle, violinist; Walter Trampler, 
viola; and ( laus \dam, cello. 


Composers Group of New York 
Carnegie Recital Hall, May 27 
The 


annual concert of the Com- 


posers Group of New York City (an 
organization founded in 1945 to pro- 
vide hearings for young composers) 


presented works by seven creative 
figures, ranging from newcomers to 
others who are better known. The 


program included Eldin Burton’s 
Sonatina for violin and piano; Eda 


Rapoport’s String Quartet in G; 
Karen Andree Corning’s Allegro, 
Fugue and Finale for piano; Irving 
Ravin’s Suite for Trio (soprano, 
English horn, and eens, Cecily 
Lambert's Piano Sonata No. 4; Irwin 


Swack’s Two Pieces for nie one 
for solo instrument and the other with 


piano accompaniment ; an d Three 
Elizabethan Songs set by Sam Ewell 
The performers were the Kohon 
String Quartet; Jesse Tryon, and 


Raphael Grossman, violinists: Samuel 
Baron, flutist; Sara Reinking, English 
horn; Helen Breneman, soprano; Bea- 
trice Krebs, contralto; Leon Kushner, 
William Masselos, and Sue Durmash- 
kin, pianists. In addition, Mr. Ewell 
accompanied his songs, and Mr. Bur- 
tin played the piano part in his 
Sonatine 


Naumburg Symphony 
Opens Annual Summer Series 


The Naumburg Symphony, conduc- 
ted by Emerson Buckley, gave its 
first concert of the season on The 
Mall in Central Park on May 30. 
Ethel Barrymore Colt, soprano, was 
heard in arias by Mozart and Gounod. 
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Cincinnati May Festival 


(Continued from page 2) 

the Schmidt work was second in im- 
portance in the series. Planned by Mr. 
Krips as a forerunner to The Book 
with Seven Seals, Parvin Titus played 
the same composer’s Organ Prelude 
and Fugue. Although it was composed 
separately, themes from it are related 
to parts of the major composition. 

Schmidt, whose works are little 
known outside Austria, composed 
symphonies, chamber music and songs. 
He sought to evolve a personal style, 
and is best known for his symphonies, 
and for the post-Romantic opera 
Notre Dame, which was successfully 
produced at the Vienna Opera. He 
was a cellist in his early years and 
in the latter part of his life taught 
at the Vienna Conservatory of Mu- 
sic (he died in 1939). 

His setting of a theme from the 
Apocalypse is more marked by 
warmth, human feeling, and emotion- 
ally stirring qualities than for strik- 
ing originality. The turbulent parts 
are newer in idiom and more winning 
than the peaceful interludes, the lat- 
ter reminiscent of Wagner, Mahler 
and perhaps Bruckner. There is a 
calm, meditative beauty in the quieter 
parts, but one feels a considerable let- 
down, in interest between the over- 
whelming climaxes. 

The work offers a gigantic task for 
the many singers and instrumentalists 
involved in its performance. 

It was given a significant reading 
under Mr. Krips’s commanding di- 
rection. The soloists were excellent, 
including Lois Marshall, Nell Rankin, 
Leslie Chabay, with Julius Patzak and 
Mack Harrell in the most demand- 
ing roles. It was easy to understand 
Mr. Krips’s strong desire to have Mr. 
Patzak here in the role of St. John, 
as his solos were crucial points in 
the continuity. He accomplished them 
with complete mastery and intensity 
of feeling, and provided a clarity of 
English diction that many Americans 
cannot exceed. Mack Harrell was a 
tremendous asset to the performance 
as the Voice of God. The mellow, 
sonorous quality of his voice and his 
expert interpretative ability were dem- 
onstrated magnificently. Mr. Titus 
played the organ interludes with as- 
surance. 


Success of Orff Work 


The final concert came next in 
worth, principally because of the 
success of Carmina Burana, a novel 
score by the contemporary German 
composer Carl Orff, who has come 
to the fore as a composer of operas. 

It says much that Wagner’s Die 
Meistersinger, at this festival, seemed 
something of an anticlimax after the 
Orff work. The latter is a_ striking 
novelty, though it seems somewhat 
superficial in character, and its ar- 
resting quality on first acquaintance 
does not blind one to the fact that 
its charms probably would not wear 
well 

The texts, sometimes racy, and 
ranging linguistically from Latin and 
medieval German to Provencal French, 
date back to the days of the goliards, 
or travelling students who earned 
their living sometimes by entertaining 
at the courts. The setting is ex- 
tremely exacting in its demands on 
the singers, especially the tenor and 
baritone passages, which often re- 
quire a falsetto range and quality. 
These Mr. Chabay, and _ particularly 
Morley Meredith, encompassed with 
much vocal dexterity. 

The charm of Orff’s score consists 
largely in his clever wedding of words 
and music, as the latter has a close 
affinity with the poems, with brilliant 
effects descriptive of rollicking, ribald 
pleasantries. 

Thor Johnson conducted the ex- 
acting Orff work with a_ skill and 
understanding that won a ‘prolonged 
ovation. Lois Marshall, the other ac- 
complished soloist in Carmina Burana, 


was also the Eva in the Meistersinger 
excerpts. She displayed one of the 
most beautiful lyric voices of our 
time, pure, fresh, clear, and true, able 
to penetrate a massive ensemble; and 
her singing won exceptional favor 
here. Mr. Harrell projected the no- 
a and general disposition of Hans 

Sachs most persuasively, his Flieder- 
monolog being a highlight of the 
Meistersinger performance. David 
Poleri was an able Walther, the gor- 
geous quality of his voice and his 
shaping of phrase being especially 
commendable. Cecilia Ward as Mag- 
dalena and Walter Chabay as David 
were well chosen for their roles. Mr. 
Krips kept soloists, chorus and or- 
chestra under fine control. 

The opening concert, other than that 
it seemed to be an auspicious begin- 
ning, was the least excellent of the 
festival. It appeared hardly fair to 
have the chorus open the festival with 
a cappella singing. They were off 
pitch during some of the evening. 
Mary Garnett Poarch sang her in- 
cidental solo competently. The Dream 
of Gerontius fared better. Its excel- 
lent soloists included Nell Rankin, 
with a luscious voice well employed, 
David Poleri, and Morley Meredith. 

The 1954 festival closed with the 
traditional singing of the Hallelujah 
Chorus from Handel’s Messiah, con- 
ducted by Willis Beckett, providing 
a stirring finale. 


Bethlehem 


(Continued from page 2) 
sion were not owing to the condition 
of the choir but to inadequate prep- 
aration. 

Soloists this year were Janet South- 
wick, soprano; Lilian Knowles, con- 
tralto; Joseph Victor Laderoute and 
John McCollum, tenors; and Kenneth 
Smith and Chester Watson, basses. 
Miss Knowles, Mr. Laderoute, and 
Mr. Watson had been vocal soloists 
at the 1949 performance. A_ positive 
factor in the interpretation was the 
dramatically vivid treatment of the 
role of the Evangelist by Mr. Lade- 
route. Hard-pushed as his voice was 
in some top phrases, it was always 
emotionally expressive. 

The other soloists sang with dignity 
and intelligence, if with no great pro- 
fundity of expression or vocal vir- 
tuosity. One of the outstanding epi- 





QUARTET VISITS MONTANA ART CENTER 


Members of the Paganini Quartet, who gave a program for the Great Falls 

Community Concert Association, visit the new Charles Russell Gallery, 

established in memory of the Montana artist. Seated, Gustave Rosseels, 

Henri Temianka, first violin; 

Charles Foidart, viola; standing, Mrs. Paul Trigg, president of the associ- 

ation; Ward French, president of Community Concerts; and Margaret 
Blackburn, Community representative 


second violin; 


4 


sodes was the aria In love my Savio ff 


now is dying, which Miss Southwie 
sang with a purity and incandescen 
of tone that reminded me of Loi 
Marshall’s superb performance of 
at the New York performance of { 
St. Matthew Passion by the Toron 
Mendelssohn Choir a few weeks pre 
viously. Had all of her singing bee, 
as clear, supple, and expressive 
this, one could not have asked for 
more satisfactory performance. Mr; 
McCollum also deserves a word 
praise for his meticulous execution , 
ornaments and of rapid scales. 

The Bach Festival Orchestra 
Bethlehem, as it is now called, sti 
contains many Philadelphia Orchestr 
artists, and the able concertmaster ar 


violin soloist this year was Jac 
Krachmalnick. Vernon DeTar, tl 
organist, had very little to do in t| 
Passion, for Mr. Jones did not use tl 
organ in most of the work, but le 
the keyboard support to the pian 
played by Mary H. Givens. This w 
probably a wise step, in view ot ti 
acoustics of Packer Memorial Cha 
of Lehigh University, where the pe 
formances are given. (If the orga 
was being played in several passa 
where it is called for in the sex 
was inaudible.) 


The St. Matthew Passion seems { 
have a galvanizing effect upon th 
choir, for the performance of | the 
Mass in B minor on May 15. was 
especially vigorous and inspired. as 
the performance had been in {94 
after the Passion. Mr. Jones was 10r 
straightforward in his tempos this 
year than he sometimes is, and he di 
not attempt the impossible in speed i 
the Hosanna in excelsis. The s/ieer 
weight and emotional impact ot 
voices was as stirring is ever, an: it 
the Mass the choir was on sur 
ground. The texture of the work was 
much clearer than that of the Passi 
had been. If the Crucifixus was not 
quite so magically eloquent as it ha 
been on some other occasions, the Qu 
tollis was beautifully sung this time 
as was the Et incarnatus est. 

The program on May 13 consist 
of four chorales; the Concerto in } 
major for Violin and Strings, wit 
Mr. Krachmalnick as soloist ; chorales 
for voice and orchestra from an 
tatas Nos. 22, 83, 78, and 30; a 
selections from the Mass in B minor 
On the morning of May 15, Agi a 
bor, pianist, gave a recital of keyboc 
music by Bach at the Parish How 
of the Cathedral Church of the Na 
tivity. The festival was repeated o 
May 21 and 22, to accommodate the 


many listeners who could not get t 
the first sessions 


Lucien LaPorte, cello; and 
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Rochester Festival 


(Continued from page 3) 
Symphony, that it is by far the most 
evolved and powerful contemporary 
writing in symphonic form, is rein- 
forced by this Seventh Symphony, 
which, in a larger, more elaborated 
way, has all the sculptural clarity, the 
magnificent fusion of ends and means 
that characterize No. 3, and which 
only the power of tremendous and 
sustained creative inspiration can at- 
tain. 

Other trees of stature in the forest, 
Walter Piston’s Third Symphony and 
Elliott Carter’s First Symphony, stood 
out for fine esthetic selectivity. Of 
both it could be said that their devis- 
ing seems to proceed more from the 
conscious intellect than from the larg- 
er, more intuitive subconscious process 
of creation that makes music com- 
pelling. 

Carter leans a little on Stravinsky 
for writing method and on Copland 
for color, although his symphony is 


by no means a wholly derivative work. 
It falls down in form; one is aware 
of uw See in its over-all propor- 


tio and there is an even greater 
problem in that the subject matter is 
weak in growth potential. Thus it can 
only be subjected to a mechanical de- 
velopment or repetition, neither of 
which sustains a work of this length. 

Piston, by all tangible measuring 
rods is a master composer; he has one 
of the smoothest of smooth tech- 
niques, and a lovely, austere expres- 
sivity. Yet there is an odd detachment 
in his musical expression, making its 
moods seem like a great actor’s por- 
trayal rather than an immediate ex- 
pression 

Kichard Donovan's New England 
Chronicle, written in 1947 and _ first 
given at the Columbia University 
Festival in that year, is a splendid 
opening piece for orchestral concerts, 
its fastidiously conceived materials be- 
ing vigorously developed and quite 
brilliantly orchestrated. 


Sophisticated Mexicana 


F xuberantly — successful in __ less 

erudite vein was Owen Reed's Mexi- 
can Folk Song Symphony, heard in a 
concert by the Symphonic Wind En- 
semble under the brilliant direction of 
the group’s founder, Frederick Fen- 
nel. This work is a sophisticated ab- 
straction of “Mexicana”, which man- 
aged to retail all the melodic and 
thythmic pungencies of the regional 
source material without its restrictive 
factors; unprecedented instrumental 
virtuosity applied to an ensemble of 
some 24 woodwinds, seventeen as- 
sorted brasses, and five percussionists 
ensured its success with public and 
musical elite. The piece is a natural, 
for any audience. 
_ Also notable for superb resonances 
in the Symphonic Wind Ensemble pro- 
gram were Virgil Thomson’s Solemn 
Music and Howard Hanson's Chorale 
and Alleluia. 

In the realm of chamber music, the 
world premiere of Burnet Tuthill’s 
String Quartet, Op. 34, showed a 
poetic sense working through a not 
too adept technical equipment. 
Bernard Rogers’ String Trio, a 
Koussevitzky Foundation commission 
premiered last year at a Library of 
Congress concert, is an astonishing 
little work; its thin, elegant arabesque 
structure is taut and_= strong as 
stretched wire, its weird tension in 
no way dispelling the lovely mood of 
tranquillity that envelops the work. 

Wallingford Riegger’s Piano Quin- 
tet is Riegger at his most rugged, a 
percussive use of the piano giving a 
dark, glassy shimmer to his angular 
counterpoint. There is contrast of 
mood and of materials, boih of these 
a rare thing in atonal writing. A quite 
rousing twelve-tone honky-tonk end- 


ing section is remarkably ribald for 


Riegger 
gger. 
George Antheil’s Volpone was_ the 


June, 1954 


choice for the opera production of 
the festival week, and although this 
work is no longer news, Leonard 
Treash’s brilliant direction of the 
Rochester production certainly is. The 
orchestration adds greatly to the wit 
and verve of this opera, and the neat 
and vivacious execution of the score, 
plus the unstereotyped and vital stage 
performance of some highly talented 
young singers, made Rochester's pres- 
entation one of the snappiest to date 
of this highly theatrical work. Ward 
Woodbury conducted. 

The festival was in more subdued 
mood than ordinary, owing to the 
leath of Howard Hanson’s mother on 
the eve of the opening event. Mr 
Hanson had been scheduled to con- 
duct a number of the concerts—he led 
the final rehearsal of the Founder's 
Day program—but he relinquished all 
of them to others. The Founder’s Day 
program included a performance of 
Hanson’s Cherubic Hymn, for chorus 
and orchestra, composed in 1949 and 
dedicated to his mother. 

Works performed in the festival 
but not previously mentioned include 
Robert Bloom’s Requiem, for oboe 
and strings; Maurice Weed’s Serenity, 
for chamber orchestra; Wayne Bar 
low’s Triptych, for string quartet; 
Alan Hovhaness’ Artik, concerto for 
French horn and strings, in its world 
premiere; and Quincy Porter’s Poem 
and Dance 

The wind-ensemble program in 
cluded Peter Mennin’s Canzona, Will 
Gay Bottje’s Contrasts, William R 
Ward’s Variations on a Western 
Tune, and Vincent Persichetti’s 
Psalm, in addition to the Thomas 
and Hanson scores 


Honolulu Symphony 
Ends Active Season 


Hono.Lutu. — The Honolulu. Sym- 
phony recently — a season 
of 29 concerts under George Barati’s 
direction, twelve of which were in- 
cluded in the regular subscription 
series. There were, in addition, a 
special pre-season concert last fall, 
Little Symphony concerts on the is- 
lands of Kailua and Maui, two child- 
ren’s concerts, and three Pops. 

Heading the list of other events 
during the spring was a recital by 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, who won the 
hearts of the Sicilians in his audi- 
ence with his singing of Amuri, 
Amuri. The Oratorio Society pre- 
sented Puccini’s Messa di Gloria, with 
John Edmund Murphy conducting 
and with Joseph Reed and William 
Atwell, as tenor and baritone solo- 
ists. Late in April the University of 
Hawaii’s theatre group and depart- 
ment of music joined forces to pre- 
sent a double bill of Amahl and the 
Night Visitors and Gianni Schicchi 

HARRIET GALLET 


Northwest Opera 
Announces Fall Plans 


SEATTLE.—Early next fall the North- 
west Grand Opera Association, of 
which Eugene Linden is general di- 
rector, will present performances of 
Carmen and Madama Butterfly. Be- 
sides its local performances, the com- 
pany also plans to tour eastern Oregon 
and Washington, with the hope of 
establishing permanent seasons in those 
areas in the future. 

The company will open its Seattle 
season with Carmen on Sept. 28, with 
Regina Resnik in the title role, Robert 
Rounseville as Don José, and Edwin 
Dunning as Escamillo. It will be 
followed by the Puccini opera on 
Oct. 11. Tomiko Kanazawa will appear 
in the role of Cio-Cio-San, Gabor 
Carelli as Pinkerton, and Frank 
Valentino as Sharpless. 
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CHARLES E. IVES 


Charles Edward Ives, 79, noted 
American composer, died at Roose- 
velt Hospital, New York, on May 
19, of complications following an oper- 
ation he had undergone some time ago. 

Mr. Ives was born in Danbury, 
Conn., the son of an Army band- 
master who encouraged him to take 
an interest in local music and in the 
science of acoustics. At thirteen he 
was an organist in a Congregational 
Church in his native city. 

Though he studied music at Yale 
under Horatio Parker (he was gradu- 
ated from this University in 1898 
with a B. A. degree), Mr. Ives was 
a solitary figure in American com- 
position for many years, a_path- 
breaker in atonality and polytonality 
before these became commonplaces in 
the international musical world. His 
recognition came relatively late in 
life, and he was 72 before he received 
in 1947 the Pulitzer Prize for his 
Third Symphony, a work that had 
been lying unplayed in his barn at 
Redding, Conn., for some 35 years. 

Among Mr. Ives’s innovations were 
such intervals as major and minor 
seconds, tone clusters, and new time 
and spatial relations—for example, 
he sometimes had different units of 
a composition progressing independ- 
ently at the same time. His works 
were often descriptive of the folk- 
lore of New England, and the sights 
and sounds of this region in other 
years. Mr. Ives was unusual in that 
he was a notable composer who fol- 
lowed this activity as a sideline, filling 
a successful place for many years in 
the business world as a partner in the 
insurance brokerage firm of Ives and 
Myrick. Yet he found time to write 
hundreds of musical works, including 
many songs. 

A survey of Mr. Ives’s career and 
an estimate of his music appeared 
in the Special Issue of MusIcaL 
AMERICA in February of this year. 

He was elected to the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters in 1946, 
and two years later received a medal 
from the National Association for 
American Composers and Conductors. 

Surviving are his wife, the former 
Harmony Twichell, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Edith Ives Tyler. 


SAMPIH 


Sampih, noted Balinese dancer, who 

was featured in the Dancers from Bali 
troupe that toured the United States 
in 1952, was found strangled in his 
native country on Feb. 28, according 
to a letter from that country received 
in London by John Coast, European 
representative of Columbia Artists 
Management. Sampih’s body was dis- 
covered floating in the Lauh River, 
which flows past his village of Sayan 
in southeast Bali. The act of violence 
(the perpetrator of which was un- 
known) came to light when he did not 
appear, as scheduled, at a dance festi- 
val in honor of Indonesian President 
Sukarno on that day. Sampih was be- 
friended in his boyhood and became a 
protégé of Colin McPhee, composer, 
during his residence in Bali. He 
studied under the best Balinese danc- 
ers and soon became a celebrity. He 
was married and had a child. 


CLEMENS KRAUSS 


Mexico City.—Clemens Krauss, 61, 
noted conductor, died at his hotel here 
on May 6. He had led the National 
Symphony in four concerts during a 
two-week stay. He complained of 
feeling ill when he returned to his 
hotel after a morning concert, and 
died a few hours later, having suffered 
from a heart ailment. His wife, the 
former Viorica Ursuleac, operatic so- 
prano, was with him when he passed 
away. 

Mr. Krauss was born in Vienna in 
1893. He sang as a boy in the choir 
of the Imperial Chapel there, and in 
1912 was graduated from the Vienna 
Conservatory. His first conducting 
post was at the German Theatre in 


Obituaries 


Riga, 1913-14; then he filled posts in 
Nuremberg, 1915-16; Stettin, 1916-22; 
at the Vienna State Opera, from 1922; 
and with the Vienna Tonkiinstler Or- 
chestra, 1923-27. He conducted at the 
Frankfort Opera and at the Museum 
Concerts there, 1924-29. From the 
latter year until 1934 Mr. Krauss was 
musical director of the Vienna State 
Opera and a conductor of the Vienna 
Philharmonic. This period saw notable 
productions, with Lothar Wallerstein 
producing. In 1934 he accepted a 
similar post with the Berlin State 
Opera, and many of the singers elected 
to go with him, but he remained only 
two years. In 1936 Mr. Krauss be- 
came general superintendent of the 
Munich State Opera, also conducting 
at the Munich Festivals. He continued 
active until the theatres were bombed 
out. In 1947 he returned as conductor 
of the Vienna State Opera and _Phil- 
harmonic, being also prominent in the 
Salzburg Festivals and taking the 
Philharmonic on many foreign tours. 

In addition to numerous guest en- 
gagements throughout Europe and 
South America, Mr. Krauss came to 
the United States in 1929 as guest 
conductor with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. He was the author 
of the libretto of Richard Strauss’s 
opera Capriccio, and conducted the 
premiere of that work in Munich in 
1942. He also led the single private 
piagey of Strauss’s opera Die 

Liebe der Danae, at Salzburg in 1944, 
after he had prepared it for the fes- 
tival under the composer’s direction, 
and Goebbels ordered all theatres to 
be closed. 


DAVID CHERNIAVSKY 

VenceE, FRANCE. — David Blythe 
Cherniavsky, 32, writer on music, 
second son of Mr. and Mrs. Mischel 
Cherniavsky, died here on April 21. 
He was born in Vancouver, attended 
Clifton College, Bristol, England, as 
a Music Scholar, and there won a 
scholarship in the London Royal 
Academy of Music. He served for 
four years in the British Army and 
was invalided out with a serious ill- 
ness. Mr. Cherniavsky, whose father 
is the well-known cellist, was working 
on a book on the relation of physical 
sensation to psychological effect in 
music, with special references to Si- 
belius, and had contributed articles 
on music to periodicals. He leaves 
his widow, Nadia, and a son by his 
first marriage, which was dissolved. 


SAMUEL ROENS 


Fiint, MicH.—Samuel Roens, 60, 
first violist with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, died here early in May. Mr. 
Roens, who was with the orchestra 
during its engagement at the Ann Ar- 
bor Festival, had visited this city on 
his day off. Death was owing to a 
heart ailment. 


SAMUEL BELOV 


RocHester, N. Y.—Samuel Belov, 
70, violinist and former conductor of 
the Eastman Symphony, died here on 
May 17 while on a visit to relatives. 
Mr. Belov had been living in Miami 
since his retirement. 


MARIO PAGANO 


Mario Pagano, 53, voice teacher, 
coach, and former concert tenor, died 
at his home in New York of a heart 
ailment on May 7. A native of Lus- 
singrande, Italy, he began his musical 
career in his native country and later 
gave concerts throughout Europe, ap- 
pearing also before the Swedish Royal 
Family. In this country Mr. Pagano 
was at one time a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Mannes College of Music 
and the American Theatre Wing. He 
served as vocal coach in his private 


studios to artists ot the Metropolitan 
and the New York City Opera. Hav- 
ing founded the Co-Opera Group in 
1944, Mr. Pagano presented several 
operatic performances each year in 
New York and in Redding, Conn., 
where he had his summer home. Sur- 
viving are his widow, the former Alice 
Brackett, a sister and two brothers. 


HELENA MORSZTYN 


Helena Morsztyn, 65, pianist and 
teacher, died in New York on May 
22, as the result of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage she had suffered on May 8. 
Born in Warsaw, the daughter of 
Count and Countess Casimir Morsztyn, 
she studied music with her mother, 
a pianist, and with her grandmother, 
a ee of Chopin. She continued study 
with Sauer and Leschetizky in Vien- 
na, and maintained a studio in Italy 
before coming to the United States 
in 1927. On Dec. 2, 1928, Miss 
Morsztyn made her New York bow 
in a Chopin recital at the Guild 
Theatre. She continued to tour in 
other lands until 1939, when she came 
to live in this country and became a 
United States citizen. She gave her 
first Town Hall recital in 1941, and 
appeared there a number of times 
uniil 1948. At various times she 
maintained studios in New York 
and Minneapolis, and between 1944 
and 1947 conducted master classes at 
Northern State Teachers College, 
Aberdeen, S. D. Among her many 
pupils was Princess Marie Jose of 
Belgium. 


HILMA HANSON 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Hilma_ Chris- 
tina Hanson, 86, mother of Howard 
Hanson, composer, conductor, and di- 
rector of the Eastman School of 
Music, died here following a long ill- 
ness. Her death occurred on the eve 
of the annual festival of American 
music sponsored by Eastman, which 
began on May 3. A native of Sweden, 
Mrs. Hanson is credited with being 
her son’s first music teacher. 


ARTHUR PRYOR, JR. 


Arthur Pryor, Jr., 57, son of the 
band conductor, and himself a pro- 
ducer of radio shows, died in Roose- 
velt Hospital, New York, on May 25. 
After serving in the U. S. Navy in 
World War I he joined his father’s 
band as cornetist and assistant con- 
ductor. He had headed the first “self- 
contained” radio department within an 
advertising agency with the firm of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
since 1927, In this capacity, he was 
in full charge of radio programs pro- 
duced for clients of this agency. He 
is said to have arranged the radio 
debuts of Giovanni Martinelli, Law- 
rence Tibbett, Rosa Ponselle, Dorothy 
Kirsten, John Charles Thomas, and 
many others. He is survived by his 
widow, the former Ella Haviland; a 
daughter, Mrs. Maryruth Scala; and 
a brother, Roger Pryor, actor. 


FRED LOW 


Brentwoop, L. I.—Fred Low, 57, 
Austrian-born conductor, teacher, and 
music critic for the New York Ger- 
man-language newspaper Staats-Zei- 
tung, died here on March 22. Mr. 
Low came to this country in 1947, He 
taught chamber music and music criti- 
cism at Hunter College and conducted 
a weekly music program over station 
WHOM. Surviving are his mother, 
Mrs. Bertha Low; a daughter; and 
two sisters. 


MRS. RUPERT T. CRAIG 


San Francisco.—Mrs. Rupert T. 
Craig «ied here while on a vacation 
visit to the West Coast with her hus- 
band, former publisher of the Athens 
Review, of Athens, Tex. Mrs. Craig, 
born Clara Elizabeth Rhodes, in Up- 
ton, Ind., was active as a contralto 
and with her husband, also a singer, 
was heard in many duo programs. She 
was state president of the Texas Fed- 
— of Music Clubs from 1938 to 
1940. 


Ann Arbor 


(Continued from page 3) 
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another emotional experience for thf 
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sity by the duet that followed, Ty 
qui, Santuzza. 

Hindemith’s Concert Music fy 
String Orchestra and Brass Instr. 
ments was in tune with the dramaty 
mood of the evening and the brag 
choir was superb. Mr. Ormandy the 


introduced Richard Yardumian’s Ar. 


menian Suite, the only work by 
United States composer in the entir 
festival. Each episode was briei, biz 
the work employed a brilliant or. 
chestral palette to paint some charn. 
ing pictures. 

William Warfield, baritone sob. 
ist, on Sunday afternoon made hi 
first Ann Arbor appearance, but judg. 
ing by the acclaim it will not be his 
last. As the protagonist of Mendel. 
sohn’s Elijah, he sang with greg 
natural beauty of tone and resonance 
with deep fervor and complete under. 
standing. His scrupulous enunciation 
was matched by that of John Mc. 
Collum, also new to Ann Arbor, sing. 
ing the tenor role with ease and dia. 
phonous timbre. Lois Marshall again 
revealed her keen musical insight ané 
vocal skill, as did Blanche Thebom 
in the contralto part. Also contribu 
ting to the success of the performance 
were Mrs. Stubbins at the organ and 
Susanne Watt as the voice oi the 
youth. Thor Johnson and the or- 
chestra gave the chorus wonderful 
support. 

The idea of polish versus novelty 
was emphasized by the final program 
on Sunday evening, which Mr. Or 
mandy opened with his dazzling tran- 
scription of the Bach Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor. The Grieg Pian 
Concerto was lifted out of the realm 
of the hackneyed by Artur Rubin- 
stein, whose relaxed virtuosity, re 
markable vitality and perfect co-ordi- 
nation with the orchestra made this 
the second high point of the festival 
Mr. Ormandy then introduced the 
Third Symphony of the Dutch com- 
poser Guillaume Landré. Written in 
memory of a friend, it has a lugubri- 
ous air and moves for a time with 
restraint. Then there is a rush of 
sparkling instrumentation in modem 
idiom but without harshness. 

Mr. Rubinstein returned after inter- 
mission, playing the Rachmaninoff 
Paganini Variations. Again the rap- 
prochement was remarkable. After 
repeated recalls for both pianist and 
conductor, Mr. Ormandy motioned 
Mr. Rubinstein to return to the piano 
bench. For encores he tossed off 
Chopin’s Polonaise in A_ flat and 
Villa-Lobos’ Polichinelle to great ap- 
plause. Thus ended the 1954 festival, 
notable for its finesse if not its origi- 
nality. 


Althouse Memorial Fund 
Founded by Tenor’s Widow 


A Paul S. Althouse Memorial 
Scholarship Fund, which will make 
an annual scholarship award to young 
American-born singers, has been 
founded by the widow of the late 
American tenor. Members of the board 
of directors are Richard Tucker, 
Eleanor Steber, Donald Dickson, John 
F. Majeski, Sr., Emerson Buckley, 
Paul Kalbach, Morton Pepper, and 
Mrs. Paul S. Althouse. Contributions 
are being received by the fund at 
260 West 72nd St., New York 23 


W orcester Youth Orchestra 
Now in Seventh Year 


Worcester, Mass.—The Worcester 
Youth Orchestra, conducted by Harry 
Levenson, was heard in its seventh 
annual concert at Worcester’s Little 
Theatre on April 21. The concert was 
sponsored by the orchestra’s parent 
organization, the Worcester Little 
Symphony. 
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Yale University’s Norfolk Music 
will open 
its fourteenth season on June 17. 
Bruce Simonds, recently retired dean 
of the Yale Music School, will con- 
tinue his directorship at Norfolk this 
summer. 


Caroline Beeson Fry will open her 


48) 73rd summer session at White Plains, 


N. Y., on June 16, to run to six 
weeks. Her course will offer opera 


Iclasses conducted by Diran Akmajian 
land song interpretation classes by 


Stuart Ross, Paul Meyer, and Victor 
Trucco, in addition to Miss Fry’s 
repertory class and teachers clinic. 


Astolfo Pescia, teacher of singing 
in New York, will spend the summer 
conducting classes in Naples, Italy, 
from July to October. He will re- 
sume his teaching in New York, 
Nov. | 

Sunday musicals at the Dolf Swing 
Studio have presented the following 
young singers: Mirabell Hinson, Nor- 
bert \Vinkler, Esther Dipsiner, Dale 
McKechnie, William Shores, Jan 
Speers, Thomas Mayne, Sherril Alver, 
Clifford Snyder, Arno Jacobsen, 
Helen MclIlhenny, Josef Gustern, 
Rolf Wallerstein, and Joan Taylor. 


Alton Jones will hold a summer 
master class for pianists at his New 
York studio from July 5 to Aug. 13. 
Ina final recital of the season at the 
Juilliard School of Music on May 24, 
the following students from the class 
of Mr. Jones were heard: Shirley 
Gottlieb, Lawrence Levy, Louise 
Colusso, Charles Boiles, James Cly- 
burn, John Childs, Joan Janes, and 
Charles Jefferson. At a number of 
widitions held by the Music Education 


ELeague this spring, Mr. Jones served 


33 a judge. He served in a similar 
pacity at auditions for the John Jay 
Whitney Foundation 


Miami Opera Lists 
Two Works for 1954-55 


Miamr.—Arturo di Filippi, direc- 
tor of the Greater Miami Opera 
Guild, has engaged Dolores Wilson, 
who made her Metropolitan Opera 
ebut this past season as Lucia di 
lammermoor, to sing the same role 
ina guild production next season. Ap- 
wearing with her will be Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, who first appeared here 
three years ago as Nemorino in 
VElisir d’Amore, and Frank Guar- 
rera. 

Also to be staged next season is 
The Barber of Seville, last given here 
in 1947. Graciela Rivera will be 
Rosina; Eugene Conley, Almaviva; 
Robert Merrill, Figaro; and Nicola 
Moscona, Basilio. Mr. Merrill has not 
sung here in opera before. 

Emerson Buckley, who has conduc- 
ted all the guild’s operas for the past 
asons, has been re-signed for the 
toming one. The two operas will be 
given “three performances each—two 
n Dade County auditorium, seating 
2500, and one in Miami Beach audi- 
torium, seating 3,500. 

The season just past brought two 
of the best productions the guild has 
yet staged, although officials had to 
struggle with the problem of replac- 
ing Jussi Bjoerling at the last 
moment, as Manrico in I! Trovatore. 
Because of illness, the Swedish tenor 
was able to sing only one of the three 
performances for which he was en- 
gaged. 

Eddy Ruhl, who had been hired as 
a stand-by and who good-naturedly 
took over most of Mr. Bjoerling’s 
Work at rehearsals, finally got to sing 
in the third performance. Kurt Baum, 
brought down for the second presenta- 
tion, had Metropolitan commitments 


June, 1954 


that kept him from singing in the 
third. 


On the whole, Il Trovatore had a 
ne production, with Astrid Varnay, 
Claramae Turner, and Robert Weede 
in the other leading roles. Miss Var- 
nay was in magnificent voice, and 
Miss Turner rather stole the show 
with her acting. 

A superb Madama Butterfly, pre- 
sented in January, was dominated by 
the expert singing and acting of Licia 
Albanese in the title role. Jon Crain 
was the Pinkerton; Mac Morgan, the 
Sharpless; Luigi Vellucci, the Goro; 
Edward Doe, the Bonze; and Thelma 
Altman, a lovable Suzuki. The sets 
were splendid, and Mr. Buckley con- 
ducted with verve. 


The local chorus, rehearsed by Mr. 
Di Filippi and Bruce Davis, is get- 
ting finer each year and is now a 
well-knit unit, enthusiastic, depend- 
able, and vocally strong. Nor has 
there ever been any trouble getting 
together a splendid small orchestra 
for the performances. 

—Doris Reno 


Grace Spofford 
Honored by School 


Grace Spofford, who retires this 
month from her position as director 
of the music school of the Henry 
Street Settlement after nineteen years 
of service, was honored at the school’s 
commencement exercises at the Henry 
Street Playhouse on May 18. 


Tributes to the educator and ad- 
ministrator were paid by Helen Hall, 
director of the Henry Street Settle- 
ment; Winslow Carlton, president of 
the board of directors ; and Olin 
Downes, music — of the New 
York Times. Mr. Carlton announced 
that the board of directors had set 
aside a sum of $6,000 to finance sev- 
eral music scholarships named in 
honor of Miss Spofford. 

In his speech Mr. Downes referred 
to her contribution to settlement music 
school work, which he believes has an 
important, basic influence on the cul- 
tural life of New York City. He noted 
that during Miss Spofford’s tenure 
the number of students at the Henry 
Street Settlement had risen from 160 
to 1,000, the number of classes from 
ten to seventy. And he found particu- 
larly praiseworthy the fact that the 
high level of artistic achievement of 
the school had always been “in the 
name of art and of humanity” and 
not for the sake of prestige or re- 
nown. 

The capacity audience that attended 
the exercises also heard a concert by 
the school orchestra conducted by 
Robert Scholz. On the program was 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony. 


Philadelphia Schools 
Hold Commencements 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia 
Musical Academy, closing its 84th 
season, presented a commencement 
concert here in the Church of the 
New Jerusalem on May 27. Jani 
Szanto, the school’s president-director, 
and Wallace Heaton, head of the 
choral department, were the respective 
conductors of the academy’s orchestra 
and chorus, with several faculty mem- 
bers and students as assis sting artists. 
The highlight of the program was 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise. 

The Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music formally ended its 77th season 
with a concert and commencement ex- 
ercises in the Bellevue Stratford ball- 
room on May 24. The musical pro 
gram enlisted the  conservatory’s 
chorus, led by Allison R. Drake, and 
orchestra, conducted by Boris Kout- 
zen, and student pianist, violinists, and 
singers. Of special interest on the pro- 
gram was Paul Nordoff’s Landscape 
with Figures, Five Variations on an 
Original Theme, for orchestra 

Other works in the conservatory’s 
commencement program were 
Franck’s Panis ang gelicus, sung by 
Joseph Casello, tenor; a Russian folk- 
song, The Three Cavaliers, sung by 
Marie Rotunno, soprano; Hindmith’s 
In Winter, sung by the chorus under 
Mr. Drake; Vivaldi’s Concerto for 
[wo Violins in A minor, with Janet 
Spicer and Katherine Hoopes, solo 
ists; Ravel’s Barque sur l’océan and 
Alborada del Gracioso, played by 
Lalan Parrott; Saint-Saens’ Introduc- 
tion and Rondo ( “apriccioso, played by 
Miss Spicer; and Haydn’s D major 
Piano Concerto, with Robert Carol 
Smith as soloist 

Following an address by Willem 
Ezerman, president of the conserva 
tory, diplomas and degrees were 
awarded. Wittiam E. SmitH 


Springfield Symphony 
Ends Pops Series 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.— The spring 
Pops season by the Springfield Sym 
phony. conducted by Alexander Les 
lie, concluded with a concert on May 
14, in which Christina Cardillo, one 
of the 1954 Metropolitan Auditions 
of the Air winners, was soprano 
soloist. 

The series opened on April 23 
with a teen-age Cushion Pops and 
Dance, a novelty in concerts. Young 
people sat on cushions for the pro- 
gram and ended the evening with 
dancing. 

These concerts marked the com- 
pletion of the tenth anniversary year 
of the Springfield Orchestra Asso- 
ciation 





WEBER OPERA AT OKLAHOMA UNIVERSITY 


Scene in Der Freischiitz as given by students of the School of Music, 

Drama and Art, with Spencer Norton as conductor and Carl B. Cass as 

stage director. From the left, Arthur Bartow as Samiel (on the mountain), 

Glenn Kezer as Kaspar, Bill Harper as Max. Settings were designed by 
John O'Neil, costumes by Helen Lauterer 


Young String Players Heard 
In Teachers Guild Program 


More than 140 young string players 
performed in a chamber-music festi- 
val under the auspices of the Violin, 
Viola, and Violoncello Teachers Guild 
at the Barbizon Plaza Hotel in New 
York on Sunday afternoon, May 16 
The largest participating ensemble 
was the Mississippi String Orchestra, 
made up of students in the University 
of Mississippi extension program 
Among the other 38 groups heard in 
the program were a number of family 
ensembles. A panel discussion on Cor- 
relating Group and Private Teaching 
was held following the concert. Blanche 
Schwarz Levy, executive-secretary of 
the Guild, served as moderator 


Hines Photograph 
By Tanner-Bonfiglio 

The photograph of Jerome Hines as 
Joris in the March issue of MUSICAI 
AMERICA was erroneously credited to 
Sedge LeBlang. The photo was by 
Tanner-Bonfiglio 





Madeleine Carabo-Cone 


Violinist and Pedagogue 
“Discriminating Musicianship 
—N. Y Herald Tribune 
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Former ist Vielin, Cleveland 0 
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Caroline Beeson-Fry 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio 875 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 
2 Orchard Pkwy., White Piains, N. Y. 
WH 9-3200 
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Bertha Ott 


Concert Management 
1233 Kimball Bidg., 306 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Concerts and Recitals 
Write for Information 








Alfred Stobbi-Stohner 


Teacher of Voice—Accompanist 
The Art of Singing in all its branches 
135 West 56th St., N. Y. CIrcle 6-6938 








Dolf Swing 


Voice Development and Coaching 


Faculty: Juilliard School of Musi 
Member Amer, Acad. ef Teachers of Singing 
NATS and ‘STA 


15 W. 67th St., N. ¥. 23 TR1-5880 














Classified 
Advertising 








WANTED — One copy of THE 
PIANOFORTE by Rosamond Harding 
(Oxford University Press.) Write Box 
420, care of Musical America, 113 
West 57th St., New York 19. 








FOR SALE: Rare Guadagnini violin, 
dated 1753, with authentic Hill cer- 
tificate. Address Box 515, care Musi- 
cal America, 113 West 57th St., New 
York 19. 








FOR SALE. Long established piano 
and voice class of 85 pupils per week 
in delightful northern Michigan re- 
sort area. Plus organist and director- 
ship of strong Protestant choir. Fall 
starting date. Write Box 625, care of 
Musical America, 113 W. 57th St., 
New York City. 
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Metropolitan Museum Opens Hall, 
Places Rare Instruments on View 


N May 11 the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York 


opened its new Grace Rainey 
Roger Auditorium, built at a cost of 
over a million dollars to replace the 
museum’s forty-year-old lecture hall. 
Events marking the opening of the 
auditorium were a series of recitals 
by Claire Coci, organist of the New 


-York Philharmonic- Symphony, on the 


newly acquired Rieger pipe organ, and 

i display of 150 ancient musical in- 
pre so that remains on view in a 
summer-long exhibition called The 
Baroque Orchestra. 

The new hall has a seating capacity 
of 708, and, while designed specifically 
for musical presentations, is equipped 
for motion-picture showings and lec- 
tures as well, The interior is 93 feet 
high; 75 feet wide, and 95 feet from 
front to rear, and is lined with quar- 
ter-inch, five-ply Korina veneer from 
the Belgian Congo. The seats are cov- 
ered with a special fabric so that the 
acoustical effect will remain un- 
changed whether the hall is filled or 
empty. Above the stage there are 
werlapping concave sound reflectors, 
of Paldao plywood from Indo-China, 
to serve as baffles 

The exhibition of instruments, 
placed at the entrance to the audi- 
torium, draws chiefly upon the mu- 
seum’s Crosby Brown Collection and 
is designed to show the typical in- 
strumental families of the Baroque 
period, as well as the instruments of 
the Baroque orchestra retained from 
the late Renaissance and the influence 
of Baroque instrumental development 
on later periods 

The stringed-instrument display in- 
cludes a number of French, German, 
and Italian lutes, theorbos, chitarrones, 
guitars, and chitarre battenti, and a 
group of viole da gamba ranging in 
size from the treble viol to a seven- 
stringed violone. There are also two 
Stradivarius violins, the Francesca, of 
1694, and the Antonius, made in 1717, 
as well as several of the small pocket 
violins used by dancing masters in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The latest keyboard instrument 
shown is the famous pianoforte made 
in 1720 by Bartolommeo Cristofori, 
instrument maker for the Medici fam- 
ily and inventor of hammer action. 
The instrument has been restored and 
has been used in museum concerts for 
the performance of early Italian son- 
atas composed for the pianoforte. 





Among the rarities in the keyboard- 
instrument collection is a richly dec- 
orated double virginal made by Hans 
Ruckers in 1581, the earliest double 
virginal in existence, and a_ two- 
manual clavecin made by Jean Couchet 
about 1650. Italy is represented by 
several clavicembali with painted land- 
scapes and other decoration. One of 
these is a seventeenth-century instru- 
ment carried by Tritons and nymphs 
and flanked by statues of Polyphemus 
and Galatea, for which the fragments 
of a clay model were found recently 
in the Palazzo Venezia in Kome. 

The wind section shows the transi- 
tion from the numerous double-reed 
families of the Renaissance toward 
the highly specialized and technically 
perfected solo instruments of the 
Baroque orchestra, A similar transi- 
tion is shown in the brass instruments 
exhibited, tracing the development of 
orchestral instruments from the primi- 
tive hunting horns. 

In a case by themselves are the ele- 
gant accessories of the pastoral out- 
ings enjoyed by the court of Louis 
XIV—the hurdy-gurdy, or vielle 
aroue, and small bagpipes (musette 
and cornemuse), elaborately decorated 
and designed for delicate handling. 

The exhibition is supplemented by 
French and Flemish tapestries with 
musical scenes and emblems, painting 
if musicians by Van der Helst ond 
Rubens from the museum's collection, 
uid numerous prints showing con- 
certs, instruments, and musical 
allegories. There are also first and 
early editions of outstanding Baroque 
literature on musical instruments from 
France, Germany, Italy, and England. 


Tucson Ends Season 


With Honegger Work 


Tucson. — The Tucson Symphony, 
under Frederick Balazs, was joined 
by a group of local soloists and the 
Tucson Civic Chorus, Harold Porter, 
director, in a performance, of Hon- 
egger’s King David, concluding the 
orchestra’s 1953-54 series. 
American Music Fete 
At National Gallery 

WASHINGTON. — The National Gal- 
lery of Art held its eleventh 
American Music Festival from April 


! through May 2 this year under the 
general direction of Richard Bales. 


i, 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The Grace Rainey Roger Auditorium at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 


American Debut 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 


Conductors: EDUARD VAN BEINUM, RAFAEL KUBELIK 


Available Fall of 1954 East of Mississippi 


Personal Direction: Judson, O’Neill & Judd 


American Debut 
Wilhelm Furtwangler Conducting the 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 


Tour March 1955 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Now Booking Fall of 1954 


The Robert Shaw Chorale 


and Orchestra Robert Shaw, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, Guido Cantelli, Conductors 


Spring of 1955 Pacific Coast Tour 


Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Pops 


Tour Orchestra 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


De Paur’s Infantry Chorus 


7th Consecutive Season 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Leonard De Paur, Conductor 


MARY HUNTER'S 
Musical Americana "EW! 


The Romance of America in Song and Dance (20 Persons) 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Vienna Academy Chorus 


Personnel of 25 Prof. Ferdinand Grossman, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Trapp Family Singers 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 


Philharmonic Piano Quartet 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


The Carolers 


Male Quartet, Soprano, Pianist 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


The Angelaires 


_ Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Roman Totenberg and his 
Instrumental Ensemble 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold Company of Nine 


DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


The Royal Winnipeg Ballet ercanscs. 


Under the Distinguished Patronage of His Excellency, 
The Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.J., Governor General of Canada 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd Ist U. S. Tour 


FEDERICO Rey and PILAR Gomez 


Spanish and Latin American Dancers 


(6 persons) 


Harp Quintet 














Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Ma rina Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 


Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 


Mata and Hari and Company 


Musical Director: Lothar Perl 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Dance Satirists 
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Miainitied Debut 7 


Qbernkirchen Sept. Oct, 1954 
Children's Choir 


EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 


Winner of First Prize for Children’s Choirs at Llangollen International Festival, Wales, summer, 1953 








il Fa 


Introducer of the International Song Hit “THEIR VOICES CATCH j 
“THE HAPPY WANDERER” epee 


**Bell-like notes, in feather-soft 
by Fr. Wim. Moeller diminuendos and_ balanced 


crescendos.”’ 





Yorkshire Observer 


Referred to by the late Welsh poet Dylan Thomas as “Freshness of tone and a 


lovely sense of melodic line. 
The evening was completely 


iad 3 - , "97 outstanding and memorable 
1h Ms) F7} 2 tatles both for the choral work and 
gy the general presentation; and 


the way in which these 35 very 
young people could make 
; themselves heard without the } 
Spring tour of 10 English cities completely Sold out slightest apparent effort. A 
‘ ‘ Mig , remarkable experience, we 
including Festival Hall, London have never heard children 
singing like this before.” 
Liverpool Post 








For avatlable dates next fall cart of the Mississippi, 


write, wire or phone: 
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